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UNITED STATES REVENUE CUTTERS. 

The design of the beautiful engraving on this page was execu- 
ted for as by Mr. Wade, of whose skill as a marine draughtsman 
our readers have lately had an opportunity of judging in the rep- 
resentation of our entire navy, while his views of the Japan squad- 
ron and the Collins line of steamships may be referred to as ex- 
cellent specimens of his ability. These cutters have a saucy and 
dashing air, which, even amidst the forest of masts in a crowded 


seaport, arrests the attention of a person in the slightest degree | 
versed in nautical matters. A revenue cutter at anchor is a pleas- | 


ing object. Her neat, black hull, the iron bull-dogs that show 
their teeth at the port-holes, the taper, raking masts, the taut stays 
and shrouds, the bright flag with its vertical stripes, and cagle in 
the union, show that Uncle Sam sometimes spends his money to 
good p irpose. As an experienced amatear of horse-flesh, knowing 
in the points of the animal, can tell by an examination of the nag 
in his stall, what sort of time he is capable of making on the road, 
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so an old salt can judge by a glance at the build and rig of a ves- | of provision, fuel and water. Sometimes the underwriters entrust 


sel at anchor, how she will behave under canvass. Now it is evi- 
dent, from the sharp run and great rake of the masts exhibited in 
the engraving before us, that the cutter can lay very close to the 
wind—in fact she can eat right into the wind’s eye. The cutters 
spread a vast amount of canvass, and can beat everything afloat 
before the wind. Indeed, on or off a wind, their performance is 
admirable, and nothing short of an “ America,” or a centre-board 
craft like the “ Black Maria,” can overhaul them at any point of 
sailing. They are pierced for ten guns, but generally carry only 
four. The revenue cutters while on a station are gencrally sub- 
ject to the orders of the United States collectors, and are em- 
ployed, as the name imports, in services connected with the col- 
lection of the revenue ; but their winter cruises are chiefly devoted 
to the assistance of vessels in distress, supplying them with pro- 
visions or whatever else is needful, and preventing shipwreck. 
At this season they are accordingly supplied with extra quantitics 
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supplies to their commanders, to be disbursed under their direc- 
tion, and the orders of the Secretary of the Treasury authorize 
them to receive and fulfil such trusts. The cutters are directed 
to keep as near the coast as safety permits, and to make harbor 


| only in stress of weather, and when a renewal of supplies becomes 


necessary. The commanders are ordered to speak all vessels ap- 
proaching the coast they fall in with, and afford them such relief 
and assistance as they have in their power. The cutters in com- 
mi:sion are cight in number, viz., the Morris, Guthrie, McClel- 
Jand, Caleb Cushing, Jefferson Davis, Dobbin, and Marcy. All 
the new cutters are built after the same model, which can scarcely 
be surpassed. The Hamilton, so long upon our station, and 
known as intimately connected with her gallant commander, is no 
more. The mournful particulars of her wreck are yet fresh in the 
memory of our readers. She did not long survive her excellent 
and lamented commander, Sturgis. 
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AND GOLD: 
THE HEIR OF GLENVILLE. 


A DOMESTIC TALE OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


[conTinvED ] 


CHAPTER V. 
THE WIDOW’S TALE. 


Ir is-not our purpose to follow Clarence Grey and his guide to 
the meeting of the Sons of Liberty, which was prolonged to a 
very late hour. He left the hall in company with Forrester, from 
whom he parted at the corner of Queen Street and Sudbury Street. 
Clarence lodging in the latter street. 

The young man passed a feverish night. The words he had 
heard rang through his slumbers, and he sprang from his bed at 
early dawn. While yet confused and not wholly awake, he was 
startled by the roar of cannon. Gun after gun pealed upon the 
ear, shaking the windows in their frames, and seeming to an- 
nounce that the strife which some of the speakers of the preceding 
evening had predicted imminent, had already commenced. But 
mechanically counting the reports, which soon died away, Clar- 
ence was satisfied that it was only a salute, announcing the arrival 
of an expected ship of war from Halifax, with reinforcements for 
the garrison of Boslon. 

He smiled bitterly. “Gage cannot be too strong,” he thought, 
“for all his boasted confidence. I no longer doubt the power of 
the Sons of Liberty to resist the might of Britain. And I am al- 
most satisfied of their right todo so. The result of this day’s in- 
vestigation will decide me.” 

Hastily dressing himself, he sat down to the perusal of some 
manuscript and printed documents with which the table was load- 
ed. Interrupting his labor only by a hasty meal, he resumed his 
study of the papers, which was continue | till the afternoon. He 
often interrupted himself to rise and pace his room, in deep re- 
flection. At last his brow cleared up, his eye lighted, an air of 
resolution dwelt upon his lips. 

“ They are right !” he exclaimed aloud. “ The cause rests up- 
on the principles of eternal justice; and palsied be the arm that 
first draws the sword in contravention of those rights. Heart and 
soul I am with them, and ready to lay down my life, if need be, 
in their behalf. They shall know my determination this very 
night.” 

It seemed as if a weight had been lifted from his heart. Fora 
long time Clarence Grey had wavered in his opinions. Educated 
as a loyalist, taught to look for fortune and honor from the court 
circle, hearing from his childhood the maxim that the king could 
do no wrong, and that he was sovereign lord and master by divine 
right, it is probable that had he remained on the other side of the 
Atlantic, his heart and hand would still have remained faithful to 
the king and ministry, whatever course they had adopted. He 
would have followed their lead blindly. But a new light broke 
upon him when he Janded in the province, and as he beheld the 
sun rising free from the fogs that dimmed its lustre in his native 
land, so did the light of truth, unobscured by the mists of preju- 
dice, here pour its unshadowed beams into his candid soul. One 
by one, his political errors, like worn out garments, fell from him, 
and he stood untrammelled and regenerated. 

His love for q girl in humble life tended much to strengthen his 
sympathies with the people, and now, when he had fully shaken 
off aristocratic prejudices, he felt as if his heart were drawn yet 
closer to the object of his warm but respectful attachment. A day 
of study called for relaxation, and seizing his hat, he hastened to 
Hanover Street, and was soon in the widow’s parlor. 

Eleanor was alone. She was seated in an arm-chair, in a list- 
less attitude, and her work had fallen from her hands. She did 
not, as was her wont, rise to welcome his coming, but only smiled 
faintly and extended her hand. The fingers that Clarence grasped 
were as cold as ice, and, as startled by this circumstance, he gazed 
upon her earnestly, he was moved by the evident traces of illness 
and sorrow written on her countenance. 

“Good heaven! dearest Elcanor,” he exclaimed; “you are 
ill. You exert yourself too much; you do not take exercise 
enough ” 


“I have no bodily ailment, Mr. Grey,” answered Eleanor, striv- 
ing to speak calmly; “but there is an oppression here.” She 
pressed her hand upon her heart, and, unable to control her feel- 
ings any longer, burst into tears. 

Clarence was inexpressibly shocked. 

“What has chanced since yesterday evening,” he exclaimed, 
“when I left you so radiant and happy ?” 

Eleanor continued sobbing. 

“‘Has any one whispered into your ear doubts of my affection ?” 

““No, no, Clarence,” said the poor yirl, pressing his hand. 
“ Alas! I know you to be good and true.”’ 

“You say it in a tone of regret. And I came here to declare 
myself, and to ask your mother’s consent.” 

“It is unnecessary to see her. You must learn to forget me. 
O, that we had never met !” she added, wringing her hands. 

“Eleanor! your reason wanders. Never met! Have not our 
hearts grown together? You bid me forget you. Know that my 
life is entwined with yours, and if you cast me from you, you 
doom me to a life of misery, you rob me of my energies, you de- 


stroy my prospects. I did not expect this of you.” 


* Clarence Grey,” said Eleanor, drying her tears, and speaking 
with assumed firmness, “I can never consent to be yours. ‘Ask 
me not for my reasons, but accept that answer as irrevocable.” 


“JT cannot, Eleanor. You ask me to do more than mortal 
strength enables me to accomplish.” 

“ Believe me,” said the afflicted girl, “that if you knew my se- 
cret, you yourself would spurn me from you, though I implored 
you on my bended knees to take me to your heart.” 

“ Now,” exclaimed Grey, “I know that you are indeed ill and 
delirious. You know that nothing can alienate my love—not even 
your coldness or caprice. I will no longer press you for an 
explanation.” 

“You do well, Mr. Grey,” said Mrs. Williams, who had en- 
tered unobserved, wlule Clarence was speaking.—‘“ Leave us, my 
poor child. If Mr. Grey insists upon an explanation, it is from 
my lips he must hear it.” 

Elcanor rose mechanically at her mother’s bidding. 

“ Farewell, Mr. Grey,” she said, extending her hand to the 
young man. “Forget this passing dream. If we ever meet 
again, it must be as strangers.” 

Clarence raised the soft hand she proffered to his lips. A 
moment more and she was gone. 

The widow seated herself, and her guest drew a chair beside 
her. The conversation was commenced by the former. 

“Mr. Grey,” she said, “‘I will not ask you if it were well done 
of you to engage the affections of my poor girl, without giving 
me, her mother, her only friend and adviser, the slightest warn- 
ing. It is too late now to ask that question. Much misery might 
have been spared if your conduct had been different. I can an- 
ticipate your defence, sir; but I will spare you the trouble of 
attempting it.” 

She paused a moment, as if to gather firmness, and then she 
continued : 

“ Sorrow is no new guest, Mr. Grey, in my heart. The past 
has so nearly exhausted its means of affliction, that I knew of but 
one calamity in store forme. That shaft has been sped—it was 
keenly barbed, though sped by an unconscious hand. My daughter 
is now a sharer of my griefs.” 

“T have been told that sorrow is alleviated by being shared with 
those who love us.” 

“There are sorrows that are doubled by participation,” replied 
the widow. ‘“‘ And mine is one of those. Let us be the sole 
depositories of this secret sorrow. We are women—but fortitude 
is a woman’s virtue. And we are not without arms to do it bat- 
tle,” she added, firmly, placing her hand reverently, as she spoke, 
upon an old family Bible, that lay before her on the table. 
“ Mr. Grey,” she resumed, “we are very poor; but Eleanor was 
happy till your shadow crossed her path.” 

“Not a thought of mine has done her injury!” exclaimed 
Clarence, earnestly. ‘I would lay down my life to shield her 
from harm.” 

“You have harmed her unwittingly,” said the widow, “‘ but the 
calamity is no less overwhelming. But God is my judge that I 
feel no anger towards you. The only hope of peace for Eleanor 
is your immediate renunciation of your addresses. Depart in 
peace, and leave us to our destiny. Seek not to know why you 
are urged to leave us.” 

“You tax me beyond my strength,” exclaimed Clarence. “ By 
the love—the pure and faithful love I bear your daughter—I 
conjure you to tell me why she refuses the hand she pledged me 
freely and fondly.” 

“ Listen, then,” said the widow, sadly. “And may the confi- 
dence effect the cure. I only ask you to believe me, without seek- 
ing to learn the names of the parties I may have occasion to refer 
to. This is not my native country. Iwas born in England, of 
humble parents, it is true, but in circumstances that promised me 
a life of peace, if not of affluence. Twenty years ago, I was a 
happy wife. My husband, an honest, loving and gentle nature, 
was steward to a man of wealth and rank, whose entire confidence 
and favor he enjoyed. When his employer lost his wife, I was the 
only one to whom he would entrust the care of his infant child. 
We lived in a pleasant cottage, on the estate, near the manor- 
house. One night—one fatal night—I was absent from our happy 
little home, on a visit to my father, who lived at some distance. 
I left my husband to take care of the house and of the baronet’s 
child. Nothing presaged evil. I was never in higher spirits than 
when, early the next morning, I passed the park gatc, and came 
in sight of our pleasant, vinc-embowered lodge. As I came near 
it, one of the female servants of the mansion rushed out and 
begged me not to enter. I saw that some calamity had befallen 
us, and breaking away from her, sprang into the cottage. It was 
filled with angry men. My husband, my dear husband, was in 
the hands of officers of the law. I learned the fatal truth too 
soon. A dreadful deed had been committed. Our master had 
been found murdered in his room in the old mansion. Footsteps 
had been traced to the lodge. A case of jewels, of inestimable 
value, was found hidden in my husband’s room—and concealed 
there, also, the bloody knife with which the deed had been accom- 
plished. This was not all; the boy, the orphan boy was gone. 
My poor husband seemed overwhelmed ; he was speechless and 
unresisting. But when he saw me, he struggled with those who 
held him, and strove to throw himself into my arms, protesting 
his innocence of the dreadful crime. They tore us asunder, and 
one of the peasants employed by the sheriff extlaimed that it was 
to decorate my person that my husband had first robbed and then 
murdered his master. For my part, when my senses returned to 
me, and I could think about the matter, I fixed the crime upon a 
gang of gipsies, some of whom the lord of the manor had pun- 
ished for theft, and who had been lurking about the neighborhood, 


muttering threats of vengeance, though the whole affair was 


shrouded, to my mind, in mystery. The loss of the child, and of 
some articles from our house, seemed to fix it, to my mind, on the 
gipsies. Be that how it may, my husband was committed to 
prison. An express was sent to Paris, where the younger brother 
of the murdered man resided. He was overwhelmed with horror 
at the news, and came post haste to the paternal mansion. He 
was a man of great benevolence and purity of life. “He indig- 
nantly spurned the idea, in spite of the overwhelming evidence, 
that my husband could have committed the crime. At his in- 
stance and mine, some of the gipsy gang were arrested. Nothing 
was found against them, and they were discharged. My husband 
was brought to trial. He continued to protest his innocence. A 
crowd of witnesses testified to his previous good chiricter. The 
younger brother of the deceased was among them. But the knife, 
the jewels, how could they be accounted for? Up to the very 
last dread hour in the court-rooin I was sustained by hope. The 
jury returned aftcr a bricf absence. Guilty! The fatal syllables 
rang upon my ear like the dying knell of life. Kind friends re- 
moved me, insensible, from the court-room. When I recovered, 
I could not believe that my husband had been condemned and 
sentenced. Yet still I clung to life; nor did hope and reason ut- 
terly give way, till the eve of the fatal day, when all effort at com- 
mutation and pardon had failed, and I knew that so surely as the 
sun would rise upon the morrow, my husband would perish by an 
ignominious death. Then despair overwhelmed me. What 
passed from that moment, I cannot tell. Existence was a blank. 

When consciousness was restored to me, I found myself wander- 
ing in an unknown part of the country. I had escaped from my 
friends and fied from a scene henceforth accursed to my eyes. I 
was warmly clad. A weight in one of my pockets induced me to 

examine it. It was a large sum of gold. I saw a village near at 

hand, and bending my steps thither, entered a public house. The 

people were Scotch, and I saw that they regarded me with sus- 

picion. I endeavored, therefore, with the cunning that supplies 

the place of reason to the disordered intellect, to disarm them by 

great moderation of manner and deportment. An English news- 

paper, unopened, lay upon the table. My name was the first word 

that attracted my attention. I-found it was a description of my 

person, and a reward for my discovery. I immediately defaced 

the advertisement so as to render it illegible. My impulse was to 

fly from my friends—from England. After a hasty meal, I quict- 
ly stole from the house and wandered down to the shore—it was 

a seaport town of Scotland that I hadentered. An emigrant ship, 

bound for Boston, was just ready to sail. I saw the captain, and 

assuming the name I now bear, and representing myself as a poor 

woman wishing to join her husband in America, and with money 

enough to pay my passage, was received aboard. Before nigh 

fall the country of my birth had vanished in the distance. 

“On the passage, I became a mother. But for the birth of 
Eleanor I should long ago have been in my grave. But a new 
existence—a helpless being—the pledge of an affection so rudely 
blighted, recalled my scattered faculties and energies. For the 
first time since the awful calamity that had stricken me, I prayed ; 
and God rewarded me by endowing me with that fortitude which 
has supplied the place of happiness. Mr. Grey, my dismal tale 
is ended. In return for my confidence, I will ask you one question. 
Do you believe my husband guilty ?” 

Clarence hesitated to reply. The widow repeated the question. 

“God alone is the final judge of guilt or innocence,” he 
answered, evasively. 

“ Enough,” said the widow, sadly. “Had you been on the 
jury his fate had been the same. But whatever our views, the law 
pronounced him guilty ; and my poor child is the daughter of one 
whom the law has declared a murderer.” 

“What of that?” cried Clarence. “Her hand is stainless; I 
am ready to clasp it at the altar.” 

“You speak from the impulse of passion,” said “the widow. 
“Time would change your views. But be sure of this—until 
time shall wipe every stain from my husband’s memory, my 
daughter lives unwedded.” 

“ Alas!” said Clarence sadly; “there are secrets which time 
never discloses—and this is one of them.* I may shun your doors 
in obedience to your commands; my heart will still be with you, 
will still cling to its hope, till my resolution shall shake your 
scruples, and extort happiness from sorrow. In the meanwhile 
remember that in a strange land you have one friend who will 
think of you by night and day—whose arm, in the public troubles 
which are momently approaching, will be stretched forth to shield 
and defend you while a drop of blood is in its veins.” 

The widow attempted a reply, but her voice failed her; and 
before she could master her emotions, Clarence Grey had left the 
house. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A SOLDIER IN DIFFICULTY.—A MIDNIGHT ENCOUNTER. 


Arter this interview, Clarence wandered about the town, 
searcely conscious whither he was going, mentally reviewing the 
melancholy story he had just listened to. Hours passed in this \ 
manner. The distress of Eleanor and her mother deeply affected 
him, and for a time be generously forgot how closely his own hap- 
piness was linked with theirs. When, at last, he thought of his 
own interests, he could not persuade himself that he had been 
hopelessly rejected ; he still hoped to renew his suit with better 
success, and to change what now appeared to be the rigid inflexi- 
bility of both mother and daughter. Still, it was evident that the 
intercourse must be for a time suspended. This was a bitter sen- 
tence, for he had hoped fo derive encouragement in the efforts he 
now resolved to make for the country he had determined should 


be that of his adoption, from the generous sympathies and culti- 
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vated mind of his beloved. But with a sigh for illusions vanish- 
ed, he dismissed them, and bent all his energies to the work 
before him. 

As he was passing a small house of entertainment, in Ship 
Street, loud outcries from within caused him to pause in his walk 
and enter the room on the ground floor from which the noise 
proceeded. 

Thé toom was filled with men in citizens’ dresses, with one ex- 
ception. A British soldier, a hard-faced man of some forty-five 
years of age, whose flushed countenance gave evidence of deep 
potations, was struggling and swearing in the grasp of two or 
three stalwort men, whose countenances expressed anger and 
excitement. 

The inn-keeper, a little bald-headed person, seemed end:avoring 
to restore order. 

“Help! sir! help !” said the soldier, addressing himself to 
Grey. “I’m in a fair way of being murdered here !” 

“ And served you right, scoundrel!” said a stout young man, 
in a green baize jacket. 

The moment Grey set eyes upon the soldier, he <e him 
as the man he had encountered on Copp’s Hill, when walking 
with Eleanor Williams. 

“ What is the trouble, my friends ?” asked Clarence, “and why 
are you handling this man so roughly ?” 

“Curse him!” said Green-jacket, “we haven’t half done with 
him yet. Say, boys, shall we drench him in the mill-pond, or will 
it pay to take him to Clark’s shipyard, and give him a coat of tar 
and feathers to remember the North-Enders by ?” 

“Let me go, confound you!” cried the soldier. “If Gage 
could only hear of this, you wouldn’t brag upon ‘the North- 
Enders Tong !” 

“ Treason !”” shouted a fellow in a tarry shirt. ‘The red-coat 
is talking treason agin the constituted authorities. Don’t you 
know, you lobster-back, that we don’t know Gage in these lati- 
tudes? It’s my advice to you to gather in the slack of your 
jaw, if you don’t want to be keel-hauled as well as tarred and 
feathered 

“ What has the man done,” asked Grey, “to deserve the pun- 
ishment you threaten him with ?” 

“ Why, you see, sir,” said the landlord, “he was a sitting there 
—at yonder table—a drinkin’ half-an-half as he calls it, and little 
Peter Pippin, the lame scissors-grinder, sitting opposite. This 
here soger proposes the king’s health, and when Peter refuses to 
drink it, the soger calls him a rebel and catches him by the throat, 
and outs with an oath, and says he’ll break his head or arry reb- 
el’s ‘in the room that refuses to do honor ‘to his majesty. The 
‘ boys’ happening in promiscuously while the altercation was go- 
ing on, takes him in hand and has him at odds, as you see for 
yourself. Bein’ a man of peace, I interfered, but Lord, sir! 
when blood’s up—what’s the use? The soger’s a little mite dis- 
guised in liquor and sarey—and the boys aint used to takin’ sass 
from nobody. That’s the long and short of it.” 

“ My friends,” said Clarence, “it strikes me that this is no 
time for brawls like this. You are wasting your powder on small 
game. The fellow’s conduct was contemptible, I allow—but you 
had better send him about his business, and have done with it.” 

“God bless your honor!’ said the soldier. 

“But he’s got to apologize,” said the man in the green jacket. 
“Look you, sirrah, are you willing to go down on your knees and 
ask Peter’s pardon ?”’ 

The soldier eaught Clarence’s eye, who made him a sign. 

“ As there is no retreat, I suppose 1 must!” said the soldier. 

“Down then!” said Green-jacket, forcing him to his knees. 
“Come here, Peter.” 

A little, shambling fellow advanced at the summons. 

«« Now then, lobster !’’ said the master of ceremonies. 

“Comrade!” said the soldier, sullenly, “I ask your panton. 
Now let me up, you—will you ?”’ 

“ Avast!” cried a sailor. “Don’t let him slip his cable yet. 
Fetch us a stiff glass of grog, landlord, I’ll pay the shot. Now, 
catch hold of this, lobster-back.” 

The soldicr took the proffered glass and was about to drink. 

“ Avast!” cried the sailor, laying his hand upon the soldier’s 
arm. “ We drink healths in these latitudes, shipmate. Now— 
then—tepeat after me—the good health of John Hancock !” 

“ The good health of John Hancock!” muttered the soldier, 
and he swallowed the draught, 

“Hurrah! hurrah! for John Hancock!” cried the bystanders. 
The soldier was then permittéd to rise, the North-End boys having 
been restored to-good humor by the spectacle of his humiliation. 

“You have done well, my friends,” said Grey. ‘‘ Never injure 
a good cause by unnecessary violence.” ah 

He left the house in company with the soldier. 

“Mr. Grey,” said the man, “I*shall never forget the good 
turn you have done me, and if ever the chance occurs, I’ll repay 
it. If ever you’re cornered as I was to-night, remember Paul 
Bolton.” 

“ And now take my advice,” said Grey. “Go to your quar- 
ters without any delay. You have been drinking and you are far 
from sober. Any one can see it at a glance.” 

“I’m sorry for that,” said the man, “for I’ve got to mount 
guard at the Province House to-night. Curse the uniform! and 
curse the life I lead !” 

“Rather blame your own habits of self-indulgence. Don’t 
drink another drop to-night.” 

“Tl try to keep from liquor. And if I can only get a wink or 
two of sleep, I'll be all right for guard duty.” 

“ Good night, then,” said Grey, turning away from him. The 
soldier went towards his barracks with a step that grew steadie, 
a; he approached the termination of his walk. 


It was quite late, and he had managed to get a little sleep, when 
he was posted at the Province House. But thongh his step was 
steady, his head was still in a very confused state, for he had 
drank deeply during the day. 

The night was fitful, with flying clouds and occasional showers. 
Sometimes objects could be distinctly seen—at others, all was ob- 
scure. ‘The soldier paced his beat sullenly. Once, when his back 
was turned, he thought he heard a footstep on the freestone steps. 
Wheeling suddenly, he caught a glimpse of a tall figure gliding 
away in the darkness. 

“Who goes there ?” he called out. 

There was no answer. 

“* Pshaw ! it’s no matter,” he muttered. “This isn’t war-time 
—and it’s a farce to post a guard here—a humbug!” 

And he resumed his march, cursing the orders, the officer of 
the day, and the commander-in-chief. 

As he sullenly paced to and fro, a young officer, advancing 
from the street, came close up to him, and taking advantage of a 
momentary brightening of the sky, scrutinized him closely. The 
result of the examination may be gathered from the officer’s 
words. 

“ You are drunk, sentinel—give me your musket.” 

“T’m not drunk!” retorted the soldier. “And I give up my 
musket to nobody. Stand back, there !” 

“T demand your musket, fellow,” repeated the officer. 

“Never!” cried the sentinel. “No man gets my musket, and 
no man comes within my guard !” 

With these words the soldier dropped the barrel of his piece 
into the hollow of his hand and charged upon the officer. But 
the latter was on the watch. Quick as lightning he drew his 
rapier from the scabbard, and stepping aside, parried the bayonet 
thrust by a hanging guard. As the sentinel nearly lost his bal- 
ance by the fury of his thrust, it would have been very easy for 
the officer to have changed his parade, and, lunging out, to have 
passed his weapon through his adversary’s heart. But that was 
evidently not his design. He contented himself with parrying the 
repeated thrusts which the soldier, now losing all control of his 
reason, aimed at him. The noise of the encounter created no 
alarm, for the officer’s light, flexible blade did not ring upon the 
bayonet it crossed, but rather hissed like a serpent as it played 
with the arm. A word also would have called out the guard— 
but it appeared as if the officer chose to show that he had the 
ability, without relying on other assistance than his own skill, to 
foil and vanquish any single assailant. The soldier perceived that 
all his antagonist’s efforts were directed at unlocking his bayonet, 
a difficult achievement, and he did his best to prevent it. The 
struggle lasted several minutes, and then by a dexterous motion 
of the blade, the officer succeeded—and sent the unfixed bayonet 
whirling twenty feet through the air. At the same moment he 
sprang forward, seized the gun-barrel with his left hand, and trip- 
ping the soldier with his right foot, threw him heavily upon his 
back, after disarming him. Planting his foot upon the breast of 
the fallen man, he put the point of his sword to his throat. 

“ A single motion,” he muttered, through his clenched teeth— 
“and you die like the dog you are.” 

“T defended my post,” growled the soldier. 

“ And disobeyed an order.” 

“ My orders were to keep my post,” muttered the sentinel. 

“ You shall answer for this night’s work in the morning,” said 
the officer. ° 

The relief marched up, and Bolton was given to the guard. 

“If you appear against me, Iam a dead man,” whispered the 
soldier to the officer. 

“Not a word, villain!” said the young man, sheathing his 
sword and turning away. 

As Bolton was marched off, the party met an officer of rank, 
accompanied by a servant carrying a lantern. He halted a 
moment, and asked what was the matter. 

“Captain Carney ordered me to take this man to the guard- 
house,” replied the corporal of the guard. 

“That man !” said the officer, starting, as he looked upon the 
prisoner. “ Paul Bolton!” 

“The same, Sir Ashley Glenville,” said the prisoner. 

“T will see Carney to-night,” said the officer, hastily. 
while, don’t abuse the man.” 

“T never abuse nobody, colonel,” said the corporal, touching 
his cap. 

“Move on!” said the officer. 

“ All right, corporal,” said the prisoner. 
boys!” 


Mean- 


“ Forward, march, 


CHAPTER VII. 


SIR ASHLEY GLENVILLE AND HIS FRIEND.—THE FORTUNE 
TELLER. 

Ir was about noon on the day after the occurrences we have 
just described. The half drawn blinds admitted a sort of cold 
twilight into a sitting-room in a house in Tremont Street, whose 
luxurious sofa, thick Turkey carpet, oval mirror, rich hangings, 
pictures and ‘other ornaments, showed it to be the abode of a 
wealthy individual. 

Reclining in a deep easy chair, sat an officer in the full dress of 
a British colonel.. His hair was scrupulously powdered ; his 
linen and ruffles were faultlessly clean ; a diamond pin sparkled 
on his bosom, and rings of costly price upon his fingers. Beside 
his chair stood a powdered valet, in a livery of dark blue purple 
velvet trimmed with gold, whose face and shrewd expression were 
proofs of his Gallic origin. 

“ Francois,” said the colonel, languidly, “ how are we looking 


to-day ? 


“My colonel is looking superbly,” replied the valet, striking 
an attitude, and gazing upon the officer with his head aside, like 
a connoisseur examining a choice picture. “ Monsicur le colonel 
has quite the air of a young man. If I did not know monsieur’s 
age, and saw him thus equipped for conquest, I should think he 
had only twenty five years.” 

“ Pshaw ! you flatter me, Francois,” said Sir Ashley Glenville, 
yet glancing as he spoke at the mirror which hung opposite. 
“ But do you think that art has actually concealed the ravages of 
time? There are no crows’ feet visible, Frangois ?” 

“ Not a line, my colonel.” ° 

“ And you think the touch of rouge beyond suspicion ?” 

“It would bear every test but a kiss, my colonel. Has milor 
been destroying hearts this morning ?” 

““No—I have been paying my respects to the commander-in- 
chief at the Province House. The duty was imperative, else I 
should have indulged in a longer repose after the fatigues of the 
voyage. Here, take my sword and hat, and bring me a liquor 
glass of parfait amour.” 

With a low bow, the valet received the hat and sword of the 
Briton, and deposited them in an ant:-chamber, whence he re- 
turned with a glass upon a silver salver. The colonel sipped the 
contents, drop by drop, and then motioned the valet to retire. 
Wheeling his chair to one of the windows, he drew aside the rich 
curtains and looked out. Beneath him lay the burying ground 
of the King’s Chapel, whose sombre pile looked solemnly down 
upon the home of death ; beyond were quaint old houses in the 
midst of large gardens. His look, after ranging over the distant 
prospect, returned to the sculptured monuments. 


“One could almost envy their quiet repose!” he thought. 
“What a lesson is the presence of these mute mementoes of 
death in the midst of the busiest scenes of life! But is it heeded 2 
The skeleton at the Egyptian feast did not stop the circulation of 
the wine cup. No! it rather gave a spur to the revelry. While 
life holds the brimming beaker to the lips, we kiss the breaking 
bubbles, without a thought of the grim shadow that frowns in the 
background, though its hand be lifted in incessant menace.” 

“ Milor, a soldier is without and asks to see you. Shall I admit 
him ?” said the valet, entering at the moment. 

“Why—yes,” answered the colonel, hesitatingly. 

The valet retired. Immediately afterwards Paul Bolton was 
shown in, and stood, saluting the officer respectfully, until the 
valet left him alone with his master. Then he assumed an air of 
almost familiarity, and advanced with a proud step. , 

The colonel had wheeled his chair round, and now sat facing 
him, with a calm and indifferent expression. 

“ So—you are at liberty, I see,” suid the colonel. “ I had some 
difficulty in. arranging your affair.” 

“T knew you could do it, Sir Ashley—and I felt safe when I 
saw you.” 

“ Really—well, my good fellow, I saw Captain Carney, but I 
could do nothing with him. From his quarters I posted to the 
Province House. How well I pleaded, your presence here 
testifies.” 

“Tam glad to find, Sir Ashley,” replied the soldier, “ that 
you have not forgotten the time when I did you some service.” 

“If my memory serves me,” answered the colonel, coolly, “I 
think that service was paid for at the time.” 

“Partly,” replied Paul. “ But I think if I were to leave the 
matter to referees, they would award me something more yet.” 

“T do not say that our accounts are squared yet,” said the 
colonel. “ But what I have done for you this morning shows at 
least my anxicty to balance them. What more do you want !” 

“This uniform wearies me—I am sick of the service.” 

“ Why did you enter it !” 

“1 was forced to enter it.” 

“ Yet you had money enough to make you comfortable for life.” 

“ Look you, Sir Ashley,” said the man. “It is easy enough to 
preach prudence to‘a fellow with five craving senses, but it is 
hard to persuade him that he should content himself with a bare 
pittance while others are rolling in luxury and wealth. You have 
tine apartments here.” 

“You like them ?” 

“'There’s three hundred pounds’ worth of gewgaws in this 
very room.” 

“ You have the eye of an appraiser, Mr. Bolton. 
very luxurious ; wont you try how easy it is /” 

“ ‘Thank you, Sir Ashley,” said the man, throwing himself at 
length upon the sofa. 

The colonel rose, approached the door and locked it. 

“ My valet is of an inquisitive turn,” said he. “ And he might 
be somewhat surprised at our intimacy, not appreciating your 
free and easy manners, Mr. Bolton, and my indulgence. Now,” 
he added, drawing a chair near the sofa, “ we can talk business. 
You ¢cunnot doubt, after what has passed, that I remain your 
friend.” 

“ Doubtless, colonel. And you were no doubt equally surpris- 
ed and delighted to meet me last night. Your tender heart must 
have been beset with apprehension on my account—and I make 
no doubt that if you had been assured of my death, you would 
have worn a crape upon your sword-hilt.” a 

“Pardon me, Mr. Bolton,” said the colonel, “but there ap- 
pears to be a slight shade of irony in your remarks. Surely, you 
cannot question the sincerity of my interest, when I interfered, as 
I have done, in your behalf. What prevented my letting your 
cause go by default, and allowing you to be strung up or shot like 
a dog for your assault on an officer !?” 

“ Simply this, Sir Ashley Glenville—fear of the consequences.” 
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SKETCHES OF MOSCOW. 

The first object a stranger is desirous of seeing on arriving at 
Moscow is the Kremlin, which alone is worth a journey to Mos- 
cow. “The Kremlin is more than Russia; it is a world of it- 
self,” as a modern traveller justly observes. Our exterior view 
of the Kremlin is taken from the Moskova, in such a way as to 

mt to the spectator, by grouping them as favorably as possi- 
~ the new constructions and what remains of the old. It gives 
as complete and exact an idea as possible of the present condi- 
tion of this celebrated fortress. On the square upon which one 
of the five gates opens, rises the church of St. Basil, Vassili Bla- 
gennoi, as seen in the second engraving, known also by the name 
of the cathedral of the protection of the Holy Virgin. The most 
imposing gate of the Kremlin is that before which we have halted 


MOSCOW.—-GENERAL VIEW OF THE KREMLIN. 


to contemplate the church of Vassili Blagennoi—it is called 
Spass Vorota, or the Saviour’s Gate; it is the Porta Sucra and 
the Porta Triumphalis of Moscow, the Propyleum of its Acrop- 
olis. Above it is exhibited, under a glass, an image of the Sav- 
iour, so blackened that no feature is distinguishable. Before this 
image burns a coarse and massive lamp, suspended by a heavy 
chain. An old complicated machine serves to hoist and lower 
this lamp. A man remains there constantly to sell little tapers 
to the fuithful, and to place them, after lighting them, before the 
sacred image. Never head of the Virgin surrounded by brilliants 
and sapphires, never iconostasis bearing on its broad wings all 
the figures of the Old and New Testaments, inspired so deep a 
feeling of devotion as this old smoky picture, which, according to 
popular belief, has, during its existence since 1812, performed an 


THE HOLY GATTI. 


innumerable quantity of miracles. 
passes under the Holy Gate, whether Mahom 
obliged to take off his hat, and he cannot replace it till he has 


Thus nce individual who 


an or Pagan, is 


reached the other side. The emperor himsclf respectfully uncov- 
ers, The Holy Gate passed bareheaded, we shall now transport 
ourselves, without casting a look before us or behind us, to the 
right or left, to the great square of the Kremlin, at the foot of 
the tower of Ivan Veliki, where we pause before so strange a 
monument that the like of it is not to be found in any other city 
of the globe—that is to say, before the “ Queen of Beils.” There 
are in Europe many more celebrated bells than one who had not 
studicd the history of bells would imagine. Thus we hear mach 
of the bell of Vienna, which is ten feet high, thirty-two feet two 
inches in cireumferenc:, and weighs 85,400 pounds; of those of 
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them; according to Wer- 
bisse, the great bell at Pe- 
kin weighs 140,000 pounds. 
But of all the ‘bells cast up 
to this time, the largest, the 
heaviest, and consequently, 
the mest famous, is the bell 
of Moscow, surnamed the 
“ Queen of Bells.” In fact, 
this bell, cast in 1733, by 
order of the Empress Anna 
Ivanovna, to replace that of 
the Czar Alexis Mikailo- 
vitch, broken in the burn- 
ing of the Kremlin in 1701, 
is twenty feet seven inches 
high by twenty-two feet 
eight inches diameter, and 
weigh 480,000 Ibs. Hence 
it has never been suspended 
ina belfry. ‘‘ Considered 
in an artistic point of view, 
this bell is remarkable from 
the beauty of its form and 
the carving. . Its bas-reliefs 
represent the full-length 
and life-size portraits of the 
Czar Alexis Mikailovitch 
and the Empress Anna 
Ivanovna. Between these 
two portraits, on two scrolls 
surmounted by angels, are 
indicated two inscriptions, 
roughly sketched, of which 
only a few disconnected 
words are distinguishable. 
The upper part is adorned 
with figures representin 

the Saviour, the Virgin rm | 
the holy evangelists.. The 
upper and lower frieze are 
composed of palms treated 
with great breadth and 
much art.” The “ Queen of 
Bells” is now off-red to 
the gaze of the curious on 
an octagonal granite pedes- 
tal; it is crowned by a 
Greek cross in gilt bronze. 
The foot of this cross has 
for a base a bail supported by four consoles. The total height of 
the monument is thirty-four feet. One of the faces of the p destal 
has the following inscription traced in Slavic characters and en- 
graved in gold on a tablet of whitish-blue marble called bordillio : 
“ This bell, cast in 1733, in the reign of the Empress Anna lvan- 
ovna, after having been buried in the earth for more than a cen- 
tury, was raised to this place August 4, 1836, by the will and 
under the glorious reign of the Emperor Nicholas I.” The brok- 
en piece of the bell has been placed against the pedestal, so that 
the interior can be readily visited. According to a rumor gener- 
ally credited in Moscow, the metal of the “ Queen of Bells” con- 
tains a certain quantity of gold and silver, which rich and pious 
Russians melted with the copper in the casting. The whitish 
color which distinguishes this bell would seem to corroborate this 
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THE GREAT BELL OF MOSCOW. 


tradition. Up to 1836 it was impossible to ascertain the truth, 
for the people of Moscow would have raised an outcry against 
the profanation, if the slightest portion had been removed even 
to make a scientific experiment. When M. de Montferrand 
received the order from the Emperor Nicholas to crown the holy 
bell with a cross of gilt bronze, he was obliged to cut away some 
of the ridges of the mould to adjust the cross and ornaments. 
The analysis of those fragments, made at St Petersburg, under 
the care of Colonel Sobolowsky, in the laboratory of the Corps 
of Mines, presented the following results: copper, 84.51 ; pewter, 
13.21; sulphur, 1.25; loss, 1.03; making one hundred parts. 
Besides the “ Queen of Bells” we will only visit in the enclo- 
sure of the Kremlin, the interior of the Cathedral of the Assump- 
tion, the’first stone church built in Moscow. “Its nave is narrow 


and dark,” says Mr. X. 
Marmier, “its arch, sus- 
tained by four enormous 
pillars, which occupy almost 
the whole of its enclosure, 
and these pillars, this arch 
and the walls are covered 
from top to bottom with 
fresco paintings, represent- 
ing, ina gigantic form, the 
figures of saints and a 
tles with mantles of purple 
and aureole of gold. The 
iconostasis, that is to say, 
the barrier which separates 
the sanctuary from the rest 
of the church, and which 
rises to the arch, is like one 
of those fabulous walls of 
which Eastern poets speak, 
a wall of enamel covered 
with chiselled images, daz- 
zling with precious stones. 
To the right of the doors 
which open in the middle 
of the iconostasis, and which 
are called the royal doors, 
is an image of St. John, 
painted, it is said by the 
Greek emperor Emmanuel ; 
to the left, a venerated Vir- 
gin, who bears on her head, 
among other ornaments, 
two diamonds, of which one 
alone (this was written in 
1842) would render the 
poorest poet eligible. What 
18 more precious in the 
eyes of the Russian ra 
ple than all of these 
paintings, these crowns of 
diamonds, these heaps of 
gold and mosaic, are the 
relics enclosed here and 
there in caskets. There are 
some for all devotions and 
all the accidents of life, 
from the tunic of Jesus 
Christ, whose authenticity 
no one dares to dispute, to 
the bones of saints which 
cures divers maladies. A 
sacristan points to the faith- 
ful those which are most effi- 
cacious ; they sign themselves several times before these works of 
faith, imprint a holy kiss, and go to another chapel equally filled 
with relics. There they cross themselves again, prostrate them- 
selves with humility, with their faces to the ground, then approach 
a monk, who stands before the altar and gives them his right 
hand to kiss, which he has taken care, they say, to impregnate 
beforehand with a good odor, in order to flatter the smell of these 
respectable believers. It is in this church that the metropolitans 
are buried and the emperors crowned.” Moscow has two churches 
of the Assumption. The second is situated at Pakrofka, one of 
the suburbs. It was built under the reign of Boris Gordonoff, at 
the beginning of the 18th century. A strange mixture of Italian 
and Moorish architecture, it is ncither wanting in elegance nor 
lightness, though built of stuccoed brick. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
A LIGHT ACROSS THE WAY. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


In the low cot across the way 

A cheerful light shines all the year; 
It dawns upon me day by day, 

A love-sun in my social sphere. 


When wintry winds are wailing loud, 

And heaven’s bright arch becomes a blot, 
"Tis summer time without a cloud 

Within that low and peaceful cot. 


When my sad heart is bowed with grief, 
And hope has not one lingering ray, 
A blossom to a blasted leaf 
Is that pure light across the way. 


That sweet rose blossoms all the year, 

In wipter’s storm and summer's calm ; 
It lights my gloomy atmosphere, 

And fills this bitter life with balm. 


I saw it when an infant bud 
It grew upon the parent tree, 

With beauty mantling in its blood— 
And now it blooms and blooms for me. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


CONSTANTINOPLE AS IT IS. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 

CoNSTANTINOPLE is the throne of a kind of barbaric splendor. 
When your Austrian or French steamer rounds the Seraglio 
Point and anchors in the middle of the Golden Horn, a panorama 
opens before you which oppresses with its beauty, while the 
tongue is still from very wonder. With the morning sun, as I 
saw it, just gilding a thousand domes and minarets, flashing back 
in splendor from golden crescents high in air, mantling with 
grace the crumbling walls of Constantine and the ancient towers 
that gird around the city, shedding a soft lustre over the vast cy- 
press groves that stretch far away into the distance, and resting, 
as if wooed by its loveliness, on the ever-bluc Bosphorus—it is a 


spectacle never to be forgotten. Add to this, the fairy palaces | 


that seem an Arabian tale of enchantment, floating apparently on 
the water’s edge, the hundreds of tall ships of every nation, riding 
at ease in the midst of bustling life, eighty thousand caiques as 
they say, flitting like tame sea birds perpetually around, the 
strangely-hued crowds that sweep over the low bridges, represent- 
ing every costume and every country—all these unite with the 
delicious sensation of escape from the floating prison in which 


you have arrived, to make one of the most ecstatic moments of | 


life. But, when you actually land, and a custom-house bribe of 


a dime or less gives you the privilege of following your unopened | 


baggage up the Pera hill, it is as when the veiled prophet of Kho- 
rassan lifted his adored face upon his worshipper and smote him 
to the ground in strange horror. The narrow, filthy, uneven thor- 
oughfares lined with low wooden buildings, often out of paint, 
oftener still in partial ruin, scatter your romance in a breath. 

First of all, the neglected, rutted, jagged pavement, the worst, 
I think, in the world, in five days’ walk disabling my dragoman 
and beating my own feet into jelly, is strown with dead rats, rub- 
bish that has fallen from the mules’ panniers, and all kinds of 
house waste. Then, while the better class of buildings have a 
neglected look, as if the Turk was anxious to tell everybody at 
once his disgust at the idea of renovation, or was determined to 
be consistent with the shabby splendor and worn-out magnificence 
fo his government, unrepaired ruins mect the eye, the traces of 
those fearful fires, the chief “plague” of the Constantinople of 
to-day. 

I despair of making our people understand that essential fea- 
ture of a Turk’s character—stamped all over this crowded capital, 
blazing in prophetic letters upon its doomed despotism, imaged 
best in the tottering tombstones over pachas’ and sultans’ graves— 
his love of repose. This is the veritable castle of indolence. The 
Sclavonian is his farmer, the Nubian his servant, the Greek his 
sailor, the Armenian his banker, but the real Turk is the real gen- 
tleman—scornful of improvement, hostile to change, contemptu- 
ous of foreigners, disgusted at locomotion. His drowsy baths 
that consume half the day, his perpetual tchibouque, his prayers 
at short intervals, his recumbent posture, his extensive scraglio, 
explain the fact, that, in four hundred years’ occupation of Asia 
Minor, he has never built a road, never repaired a street, never 
reformed a vice, never really caught that American watchword, 
“ Progress.” 

Many, of the virtues of Turkish life and all its prominent faults 
spring from this fruitful source. Indolence explains the abuses 
practised upon the government, its daily robbery by officials of 
every grade, the desolation going on in its finest provinces, the 
frightful oppression of which the Greeks have been the victims, 
the utter hopelessness with which those who know the government 
thoroughly, like Sir Stratford Canning, contemplate its approach- 

@ng fate. Everywhere you find the native citizen asleep at noon- 
day, upor guard, in the bazaar, kneeling at the mosque, reclining 
at the coffee-house. 

Nothing is more dreary than an evening in a Turkish city. 
No-opera, no museum, no ball-room, no public assembly, no street 

_ lights, but instead, the gates which close the different quarters 
shut up at nine o'clock, the streets filled with thousands of howl- 
ing curs, every house as silent as the deserted bazaar, no appear- 
ances of domestic joy, no sounds of social glee. As I was entire- 


| fusion into the state. 


Jy alone in Constantinople, with the fewest possible books, and no 
acquaintance outside of my board’ng-house, I was like some pris- 
on convict, confined to gloomy silence for most of the time from 
sundown to daybreak. And then I was under the last grip of a 
Russian winter. There were no stoves, no fire-places—far less 
furnaces, and instead, the breechiest of wooden structures—doors 
that would not be coaxed to shut, windows that poured in as 
much air as light: and, out-doors, a driving slect, or a north- 
easter fresh from the Euxinc, breathing upon you a graveyard 
damp, reminding by contrast, of Syrian suns or Egyptian cloud- 
lessness of sky. I know the “ Allies” will never forget their 
winter experience of the Crimea. I know that many perish with 
cold every winter at Constantinople, in an atmosphere which in 
summer can hardly be endured for heat. A wider experience 
would satisfy us that though our New England climate is none of 
the best, our lives are shielded from the worse extremes which 
hover over many favored regions of earth ; our warmth is never 
so prostrating, and our cold we are abundantly provided to mect. 

‘The cemeteries of Constantinople are the most wonderful things 
there—of unlimited extent ; “ fields of enormous nivepins,” dark 
groves of funereal cypress cover miles of Moslem monuments. 
Commonly, a marble post stands at the head and another at the 
foot of a pyramidal marble slab, the headstone decapitated of its 
turban, if its owner has suffered execution, and frequently in- 
scribed, in flaming gold and blue, with the name and virtues of the 
deceased, but the whole dilapidated, tottering to its fall, and 
sometimes yawning open in the most melancholy way. The holy 
suburb of Eyouak, named after that brave standard-bearer, one of 
the first to mount the captured walls of the Greek metropolis, is 
the most famous and superb, though Scutari is by far the largest. 
Passing up the Golden Horn, an imner harbor where seventy-fours 
can ride, yet sheltered as a Liverpool dock, rowing by the gay- 
colored palaces of wealthy pachas and the Sultana Valide’s ex- 
tensive establishment, you come to burial-grounds, upon part of 
which no Christian foot has ever trod—where the sultans former- 
ly received the sword of state as commander of the hosts of the 
faithful—as sacred from intrusion as the mosque of Mecca or the 
temple at Jerusalem. 

Though there is a tiresome uniformity of finish among the 
common graves, not so with those of the pachas at Eyoub or 
Scutari. They are frequently little gems—a marble mosque with 
gold-latticed windows, exhibiting one or more tombstones over- 
laid with the richest Persian rugs, a copy of the Koran open per- 
haps, at the foot of the deceased sultan, a Moslem monk seen 
sometimes at his prayers. Sultan Sclim, the murdered reformer, 
has the finest structure at this Mount Auburn of the Orient—and 
near to his resting-place is that of the lovely Ateya, who wept 


| herself to death when her second child was stifled to prevent a 


disputed succession to the throne ; her husband is said to come 
monthly, and closing the curtains around him, spend some time 
alone in memory of the early lost. Another elegant mausoleum 
close at hand tells a sadder tale—there lics the last sultan’s sister, 
murdered unintentionally, because her offspring might bring con- 
Alas! that this fearful crime against infant 
life has already made such progress among the higher ranks in 
Turkey ; while the Greek and Jew houses swarm with children, 
many a Moslem mourns his childlessness at last. 

Scutari, the Asiatic suburb of Constantinople, preferred by 
many for their resting-place because of a popular tradition that 
the Turk is to be driven out of Europe, has a very woe-begone 


look—the streets were silent at noonday, the houses peculiarly | 


dilapidated, its myriads of tombs were mostly in ruins. The on- 
ly curious edifice among fifteen miles of graves, was a marble 
kiosk, with six pillars, honoring the final rest of Sultan Mah- 
moud’s horse! More falschoods have been circulated about these 
cemeteries than any other part of Oriental life—to be sure, re- 
turning from a sultry journey over treeless hills, these dense for- 
ests remind you of “ Eothen’s” driving into the cold verdure of the 
grove, and quenching his hot eyes in shade as though in deep gushing 
waters. But it is all moonshine about the picturesque effect of 
the whole, the care bestowed upon the Osmanli’s resting-place 
and the numbers who are always lamenting over their friends’ 
graves. Ona fine day in March, I met not a mourner in all 
Eyoub, and but one weeping group at Scutari. But this exagger- 
ation is not so gross as when the dragomen point to the wooden 
shoot near Seraglio Point, used to discharge garden rubbish into 
the sea, and say that faithless wives are slipped through in sacks 
into the remorseless deep, which tells no tales—or, where the 
Seraglio Gate, as innocent of such ornament as the granite en- 
trances to “Boston Common,” is lined in imagination with 
traitors’ heads. 
* There are still interesting memorials of antiquity in this wide- 
spread city. The ancient walls which the Greeks defended so 
infamously are still standing, though ruined in a remarkable 
manner, and, like everything else, hastening to hopeless ruin. 
There is, too, in the ancient Hippodrome, a monumental column 
on which the Greek emperor Constantine once stood, (?) and a 
curiously twisted bronze pillar, said to be from Delphos, but the 
serpents’ heads are gone, their tails are no longer visible, and the 
whole mass’ is a melancholy disappointment, if yon have been at 
pains to see the tripod ‘of an oracle—together with (the only tol- 
erable thing) a Theban obclisk, fifty feet high, of one piece, mate 
to that at Heliopolis, And here stood, in former times, those fa- 
mous bronze horses of St. Mark, which Constantinople rifled 
from Rome, Venice from Constantinople, and Paris for a while 
from Venice—at whose famous cathedral they are fo be seen at 
But the cistern of a “Thousand Columns” is considered by 
scholars as belonging to the earliest period of Byzantine art, and 
to have been intended for an inexhaustible supply of water in ease 


of siege. It is now occupied by silk manufacturers, and extends 
beneath the centre of the city proper, having not more, I suspect, 
than five hundred marble pillars at present. Of this subterranean — 
lake, the story is believed to be authentic, that, upon one of those 
Janissary insurrections which resulted in the massacre of an un- 
popular sultan, his brother fled to this dark vault, threw himsclf 
into a boat which was always kept there, aud rowed away into the 
depths of silence ; by-and-by another boat was heard, and it took 
its course towards the fugitive. Prepared for a sudden death, if 
need be, the trembling man made himself known only to find 
that his name was already proclaimed as ‘ Padischah,” and his 
presence was anxiously sought to fill the vacant throne. 

Having visited the more celebrated bazaars in the East, I have 
no hesitation in declaring those of Constantinople the finest in 
the world. There seems to be no end to them. Miles after miles 
you pass, frequently under stone arches, amidst the most precious 
productions of the world, each occupying its own district—here 
Cashmere shawls and Persian rugs, there costly perfumes and 
glittering arms, in one direction nothing but amber mouth-pieces 
and silk-worked pipes, in this khan vast piles of drugs, in that, 
vaster heaps of gorgeous manufactures from Damascus or Bag- 
dad. The ancient custom of offering the pipe and coffee before 
every bargain is more “honored in the breach than the observ- 
ance ;” there is more of it at Damascus, but little enough there. 
The peculiarity of the Byzantine bazaar is that it is so finely 
built : instead of being covered with a ragged mat like Damas- 
cus, or only protected with a single arch as at Acre, here must 
be miles of solid stone roof, with holes at intervals to admit light 
and air. From the main trunk run smaller arches at right angles, 
interspersed with gratuitous lodgments for the foreign merchant, 
and huge dome-covered depots for the wholesale trade. Honest 
as the Osmanlis are to a proverb, I found them very hard to deal 
with ; a monstrous price was generally asked, so that the purehas- 
er might gratify himself with cheapening the goods a third or a 
half, according to his skill; but there was no eagerness to attract 
notice, no importunity to purehase, no chagrin if one went away 
without lightening his purse im the least. 

It was amazing to think what distances these goods had travel- 
led! ‘Thousands of miles of rocky road or naked desert some 
of those precious stones have come upon the groaning camel ; 
and thousands of miles, too, upon the stormy deep have those 
American manufactures travelled. Some piles are from the depths 
of African night, and some from the fall blaze of English intelli- 
gence, some from the frozen north, and more yet from the sunny 
equator. And, through the midst of these displays of the world’s 
wealth, camels pass with their loads, the proud pawing Arabian 
horse, the patient little donkey, heavily burdened porters, veiled 
women and smoking long-beards. Still, there is a singular quiet, 
as there are no carts, no driving faster than a walk, no church 
or other bells, and no street-cries. 

My dragoman insisted upon it that the slave-trade was abolish- 
ed; but as I had seen these human cargoes gathered in Nubia, 
had traced them down the Nile, had steamed with them across the 
Mediterranean, I knew very well they must be for sale beneath 
the shadow of the Sublime Porte. And so it proved; hard by 
the grandest mosque in the world, in the self-same spot that the 
books mention, I found a number of sooty damsels, chatting and 
laughing. My appearance only excited their mirth afresh, and 
they evidently wished to be noticed. By-and-by, an old Turk 
came and examined one of the girls’ mouth, hands, feet, etc., 
just as we would study the parts of a horse ; she apparently noth- 
ing loth, and he not in the least bashful. No white slaves were 
to be seen ; they are secluded in a distant quarter of the city, and 
particularly forbidden to infidel eyes, because professedly the 
traffic is prohibited. 

The truth is, that where despotism pervades everything, a slave 
in the market is only a little more enslaved than everybody else. 
Taken from want, ignorance, debasement, civil war, idolatry and 
savageism, a new life and a new hope dawn upon them through 
the slave mart. The woman may become a sultana, the man a 
pacha. There is no horror of colors, no reference to past history, 
no preference of relations, no proscription of foreigners anywhere 
in the Ottoman empire. I do not protend that serfdom is not an 
evil and an outrage ; but it is less conspicuous because of the 
habitual oppression which surrounds it, and because it confers 
envied privileges at times upon its victims. 


A FARMER’S HOME. 


As for me, long tossed on the stormiest waves of doubtfal con- 
flict and arduous endeavor, I have begun to feel, since the shades 
of forty years fell upon me, the weary, tempest-driven voyager’s 
longing for land, the wanderer’s yearning the hamlet, where 
in childhood he nestled by his mother’s knee, and was soothed to 
sleep on her breast. The sober down-hill of life dispels many il- 
lusions, while it developes or strengthens within us the attach- 
ment, perhaps long smothered or overlaid, for “that dear hut, or 
home.” And so I, in the sober afternoon of life, when its sun, if 
not high, is still warm, have bought me a few acres of land in the 
broad, still country, and, bearing thither my househgld treasures, 
have resolved to steal from the city’s labors and anxieties at least 
one day in each week, wherein to revive as a farmer the memo- 
ries of my childhood’s humble home, and already realize that tho 
experiment cannot cost as much as it is worth; already I find, in 
that day’s quiet, an antidote anda solace forthe feverish, festering - 
cares of the days which environ it; already my brook murmurs a 
soothing, even song to my ‘burning, throbbing brain; and my 
trees, gently stirred by the fresh breezes, whisper to spirit 
something of their own quict strength and patient trast in God. 
And thus do I faintly realize, but for a bricf and flitting day, 
the serene joy which shall irradiate the farmer’s vocation, when a 


fuller and trner education shall have refined and chastened his 
animal cravings, and when seience shall have endowed him 
with her treasures, redeeming labor. from drudgery, quadrapling 
its efficiency, and crowning with beauty and plenty our bounte- 
ous, beneficent earth.— Horace Greeley. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MERRIE MABEL. 


BY GEORGE P. BURNHAM. 


Mapam Crarissa Manet, a worthy and splendid woman of 
the “old school,” was sitting in the lonely chamber where her 
most excellent husband lay dying. She held his attenuated hand 
in her’s, and silently watched his calm features, white as marble, 
and now almost as cold; and though no sound escaped her lips, 
the hot tears of grief coursed down her cheeks, as she saw that 
the light which had for fifty years and more illumined her long- 
loved Henry’s earthly form was soon to be quenched forever. 

- Up to this evening he had retained possession of his faculties, 
and he had spoken calmly and clearly to his loved wife and 
daughter of his approaching dissolution. 

“My poor wife,” he said, on the previous day, “I feel that I 
am going. I have no regrets, no fears, no pangs, at this my 
final hour, save the single grief that I must leave you penrfiless— 
you and my darling Merrie Mabel, whom I have loved so tenderly. 
When I depart, all—all is gone! We have seen many happy 
days together, Clarissa; the years have passed by, and earthly 
joys that few persons have been permitted to experience. But 
Fortune has seen fit to visit us with pecuniary losses more latter- 
ly, and you know how hard I have striven to cope with the adver- 
sity that so suddenly came upon us. My brother is rich, and I 
have already commended you and our daughter to his care and 
kindness—his charity. This is a hard word, but Robert will not 
forget how much I have done for him and his, in years past, when 
I had the ability to assist him.” 

Twenty-four hours had elapsed since Henry Mabel had thus 
spoken, and his wife was now at his bedside, watching the still 
flickering light that must go out so soon. She held his cold hand, 
and he seemed calmer, colder, paler than he had ever yet appeared. 
The doctor came in. As he approached the bed, cautiously, he 
took the o'd gentleman’s wrist in his hand, placed his face near 
the patient’s breast, and said : 

“ How long has he been thus, madam ?” 

“ But a few minutes only. I placed a draught of liquid to his 
lips ten minutes since, though he did not seem to desire anything.” 

“ He is dead, Mrs. Mabel,” said the physician, softly; and the 
poor wife sank forward upon her husband’s bosom, giving free 
vent to the choked-up grief she had felt for many weary hours 
previously. The daughter was asleep. She had been up all 
night long, and needed repose. Mother nor child had the slight- 
est idea that the father and husband was so near his end. The 
physician, even, was surprised, for he had supposed his patient 
would linger along for two or three days yet. 

Until within a few months preceding her father’s adversity and 
illness, Merrie Mabel had been one of the happiest and most joy- 
ous creatures alive. There was no limit to her good-nature, and 
she had been the idol of a wide circle of acquaintances, until For- 
tune’s sun shone coldly upon her father’s prospects, and when he 
finally became reduced in his pecuniary circumstances. When 
she entered the sick-room again, and found her parent dead, her 
gricf was intense. 

Mr. Mabel’s remains were decently buried, and the house in 
which he had been an occupant for the last year, merely upon suf- 
ferance, was directly demanded possession of by the owner, who 
could no longer permit it to be held by those who were unable to 
pay the rent. A letter had been written to Robert Mabel, the 
wealthy brother, by the dying Henry, several days before he de- 
ceased, in which he commended his unfortunate wife and child to 
the favor of the man whom he had originally assisted into busi- 
ness, and who had been growing rich, while Henry was declining 


“in health, and in his once generous worldly possessions. 


There was no other way, it seemed to the sufferers, but to wait 
upon the more fortunate brother, and claim his aid and shelter, 
temporarily, at least—though this step nearly broke the heart of 
poor Madam Mabel, whose sensitiveness was of the keenest char- 
acter. But she looked at her sweet danghter—fatherless and 
without a protector, and she said, ‘“‘ My duty requires the sacri- 


" fice, and I will go.” But she entertained serious doubts whether 


they would be welcome. The brother, nor any of his family were 
present at the modest funeral, she knew; but this might be ex- 
cused, for he lived eight miles distant, in the city of Richmond, 
and they could not go so far from home, conveniently, perhaps. 
So, on the fifth day after the death of her husband, a cold and 
cheerless one, too, the mother scraped together the few dollars 
that were left of the wreck of her husband’s affairs, and with her 
daughter, she left all behind her, and hastened to the city, to 
¢ mmunicate with her husband’s wealthy relatives. 

She found no difficulty in being borne directly to the rich man’s 
dwelling, for everybody knew Robert Mabel, Esq. He lived in a 
splendid house, upon one of the most fashionable streets in the 
city; and they were set down at his door at early afternoon. Mr. 
Mabel was at dinner when they arrived at his dwelling,.and could 
not be disturbed. This was the answer brought back by the well- 
fed servant who answered the two callers.- Mrs. Mabel had no 
card to send up, and she merely said that it was Mrs. Henry 
Mabel and her daughter, who desired to meet the Squire. 

“T will not trouble him—we can wait his pleasure,” said the 
-poor widow, modestly. And though the servant said nothing to 
intimate permission that she could enter, she walked into the hall 
‘and thence into the reception-room ; where, with her daughter, 


" she patiently sat in waiting an hour, looking for the approach of 


‘the man to whom she intended personally to deliver the letter. 
Mr. Mabel was enjoying his customary sumptuous repast, howev- 
er, and he frequently sat at table two or three hours, omeedanye 


On the present occasion, the poor widow and her daughter had 
not tasted food for eight hours! But what cared the rich Robert 
Mabel, Esq., for this? He was enjoying a capital good dinner ; 
and as course after course came and went, he smacked his aristo- 
cratic lips, and thanked fortune that he was not obliged to leave 
his comfortable fireside, to encounter the bleak wind that then 
rioted outside his double doors and windows. 

Another hour passed, and the sun was sinking slowly in the 
west, amidst the filmy clouds. The daughter"was weary with 
waiting, and hungry, as well. But the mother said, “ your uncle 
will soon come. He has visitors, probably; we can tarry.” 
Where else could_they go ? 

A softly-falling step was then soon heard, and Robert Mabel, 
Esq., with his fat squatty wife on his arm, entered the room where 
the poor woman sat with her daughter. They arose as the lordly 
relatives came in, and Mrs. Henry Mabel greeted her brother-in- 
law politely, at the same time saying, ‘‘ My daughter, sir.” 

“Mrs. Robert Mabel scarcely deigned to notice the two ladies. 
Mr. Robert said, “‘ How d’ye do ?” and the widow handed him her 
late husband’s letter. 

“Yes, I see,” remarked the wealthy man. 
How is he, by the way ?” 

“ He has been dead a week, sir,” said the poor wife. 

“Dead! is it possible? I was not aware of this. Excuse 
me,” he continued, opening the letter and examining its contents. 

“ What is it, husband ?” inquired the haughty wife, referring to 
the letter he had just read. 

“, the old story, Florentina, the old story. Poverty, sickness, 
widows and orphans. Really, Mrs. Clarissa,” he continued, turn- 
ing to the patient widow of his late brother, “really, I don’t sec 
what I can do for you. The fact is, I mect with so much of this 
sort of thing in my experience, you see, my circle of friends and 
acquaintances is necessarily so extended, and there are so many 
calls upon my charity, that I—I—a—really, I have not the means 
to do much for thos. who are so unfortunate. I am sorry for you, 
Tam sure; and if a few dollars can benefit you—” 

“What do you propose going about now, ma’am ?’” chimed in 
Robert’s wife, at this juncture, fearing that her husband was about 
to be tempted to bestow something upon the poverty-stricken 
people before them ; “‘ what occupation do you intend to foller ?”’ 

“Well, Clarissa,” continued Robert Mabel, observing the em- 
barrassment that his wife’s boorishness was causing, “I am dis- 
posed to do all in my power for all those whom I ought to be 
called upon to assist. But really, I don’t see what I can do, just 
now, for you. Perhaps, in the course of a few weeks, I—” 

“Ts the garl sick, ma’am ?”’ asked Mrs. Robert Mabel. 

“Whom did you allude to, madam ?” asked the widow. 

“Why, this one, here. Is she sick, as well as you !” 

“No, madam ; neither of-us is sick, thank heaven! We are 
comfort—” 

“ Yes, I understand all that part,” continued Mrs. Robert Ma- 
bel, rudely; “but if she aint sick, and has got her health, and 
aint ill noways, I don’t see, and I carnt see why she aint jest as 
able to go to work and do something for an honest living, as 
well as any sich robust"garl ought to be willin’ to do. For my 
part, if 7 was unfortunate in this way, 7 shouldn’t think of goin’ 
about beggin’ in this manner. I’d goto work, old as Iam. That 
is, ’m not very old,"but I’d go to work, Z would !” 

Mrs. Clarissa Mabel would gladly have bowed herself out of 
the presence of this vulgar woman; but where was she to go? 
She had but three or four dollars in the world, she was a total 
stranger in the city, she had vacated the house she was in when 
her husband died, and she had no one to turn to for aid or com- 
fort, save her daughter, who was entirely innocent of her peril, or 
the customs of the cold world into which she had been thus mer- 
cilessly thrust, at a few hours’ notice. 

“T had hoped,” said the unlucky widow, in a feeling tone, 
“that we should be welcome here, for a time at least, until we 
should be able to turn round and see—” 

“ What!” exclaimed Mrs. Robert Mabel, “ you didn’t take our 
residence for a poor-’us, did you, ma’am ?” : 

“ On the contrary, madam, I knew it to be a rich onc,” replied 
the widow. “I knew that Mr. Mabel here enjoyed the blessings 
of fortune in abundance ; that he kuew nothing of want, or cold, 
or hunger, or inconvenience; and I know what his brother was 
when he was living. I hoped that he possessed a similar friendly 
spirit, and that he would shelter his brother’s wife and child, at 
least temporarily, as he would have done, gladly, if the circum- 
stances of the case had been reversed, I know, madam. And I 
know, madam, that Robert was under obligations to Henry, in 
former years ; a fact which I did not suppose he would forget.” 

“ Well, mum,” continued the arrogant and ignorant Mrs. Rob- 
ert Mabel, finally, “ my husband can give you what he pleases as 
a dunnation of charity, but my house is full, and we haint no ac- 
commerdations for any extrys, at present. I’ve no doubt that 
your garl can git a good place, if she tries; and my advice would 
be that she goes to work, and not have her mother round the city 
beggin’ in this kind of common way, no longer.” 

“ Good evening, madam—good night, Mr. Mabel,” said the al- 
most fainting widow, politely, at this crisis. And taking the arm 
of her daughter, she found her way to the door, and went forth 
into the windy streets, without the slightest knowledge or sus- 
picion of what course she could take, from that moment. . 

“ It’s my opinion,” said the voice of a pert young man of six- 
teen, as he entered the room at this moment, “it’s my opinion, 
though I don’t charge anything for it, mother, that you have just 
made a very great mistake.” 

“ As how, Bobby 

“ Well, you didn’t do the clean thing with the old lady, no how, 
And Fil bet-forty crowns (and that’s more than I’m worth), that 


“Tt is from Harry. 


you'll one day he sorry for the kind of treatment you extended to 
aunty and her danghter.” 

“Don’t tell me of your aaties. We've as much as we can do to 
attend to our own affairs; and I am not going to submit to no 
such impersition as this, by no means.” 

The conversation dropped, and the poor relations were soon 
forgotten, as the brilliant chandeliers were lighted, an1 evening 
callers came in, who sent up their cards in advance. 


As the shades of evening fell upon the town, two females—the 
widowed mother and fatherless daughter—hurried along the 
streets, without a destination, for that night. Reaching a modest 
hotel, as they went, the mother halted, seized her daughter’s hand, 
and they entered its comfortable parlor, glad to escape from the 
severity of the weather, which was now getting to be biting cold. 
Verily, the poor widow and |:.r daughter were unused to thia 
kind of hardship. To avoid being compelled to answer unneces- 
sary questions, when the servant entered, they were immediately 
booked for the next morning’s mail coach, back to the town they 
had just left, where were left their humble wardrobes, and a few 
seanty articles of small value, still belonging” to them severally. 
The mother paid their hotel charges, they partook of a hearty sup- 
per, and next morning returned to their former place of residence, 
where Mrs. Mabel secured lodging for herself and child, for the 
present, at a moderate sum, payable monthly. 

Mrs. Robert Mabel’s advice was adopted at once. The spirit of 
Merrie Mabel was aroused at the insolence of her rich aunt, and 
she did “ go to work,” directly. She was accomplished and in- 
genious in needle-work, and though she obtained but poor pay, 
with the mother’s assistance they contrived for six months to keep 
above-board, after disposing of some private jewelry, and other 
things they could spare, from time to time, when a young mer- 
chant, who was doing a thriving business, met Merrie, wooed and 
married: her. Thus the mother and daughter obtained an excel- 
lent home, and soon became happy and contented. 

Three years passed away, and the reversion came. A fich 
lady friend of Mrs. Henry Mabel (the unfortunate widow) de- 
ceased, and in her will was found a clause that gave to Clarissa 
Mabel twenty thousand dollars. And thus she was made inde- 
pendent for life. William Delancy, the husband of her daughter, 
had been extraordinarily successful in trade, and had amassed 
nearly as much more. And they came to Richmond to live. 

Meantime Robert Mabel, Esquire, had failed. His occupa- 
tion, his fine house, and horses, and dogs, and superb furniture, 
all were gone, to half satisfy his numerous creditors. In a night, 
almost, he was a broken, ruined bankrupt ! And the poor, starving, 
“ beggin’ widow (three years previously) was now in circum- 
stances of comparative wealth and ease. 

She heard of Robert’s disaster, and she sent for him, as soon as 
his trouble reached her knowledge. Sent for him, sympathized 
with him, piticd him, and generously offered him a loan, or a gift 
if he would not borrow it, of ten thousand dollars to start again 
with. He wavered—she insisted: 

“ Robert,” she said, “take this money. I do not need it. Iam 
able to give or loan it to you, and you and your family are in 
want. I have been there, Robert, myself, and I know how poorly 
this sort of misfortune can be borne.” 

Robert Mabel felt this reproof most keenly, though Clarissa 
did not intend to reprove him, and he accepted the loan as soon 
as he found it safe to do so. 

“Why don’t you call upon your brother’s wife, Robert ?” said 
his ignorant partner, one evening, as they sat mourning over their 
losses and embarrassments ; “why not call on her? She’s rich 
now, I hear, and she'll have the chance to see how nice it is to 
give away her surplice money, if she’s got any. She took good 
care to come to you when she was in want, but she’s been mighty 
careful not to come near us sence she got rich ag’in.” 

“ She did come here, when I might have aided her ; but, through 
your influence, Florentina, I never sent her a dollar. What claim 
have I or you on her bounty ?” 

“Tsn’t she your brother’s wife—your own brother’s wife? and 
isn’t she bound to—to do what she can—to keep up the respecta- 
bility of your family, I'd like to know ?” 

“ And supposing she should say to me—provided I presumed 
to call on her, with this object in view (and I should conceive it 
to be an arrant presumption to do so), suppose she should ask 
why I, an able-bodied man, and you, an equally healthy and able 
woman, didn’t go to work, and not be begying and crying at the 
doors of our rich relatives? What could I say in reply, do you 
think 

“Think! we’ve no time to think. Where are we going after 
the sale of the house and furniture at auction, to-morrow! Tell 
me that, Master Robert.” 

“ P'm going to sea,” shouted the boy, rushing into the room at 
this moment. ‘ You ought to go to aunty, father, by all means. 
That would be beautiful—splendid! Why don’t you go, mother ! 
You’d cut a nice figure, there. Shall I call the carriage for you ? 
Wont you ride there? O, I forgot; the carriage is gone. The 
fellow with the cockade on his hat took the carriage and horse, 
and my dogs, too, confound him! I tried to make Ponto bite 
him, but the cur see the wot-you-call-it on his hat, and caved in. 
Never mind ; you can go to aunty ; she’ll pony up, I’ve no doubt. 
I would if I were she—only I wouldn’t,” he continued, bouncing 
out as he came. He was a good fellow at heart, bnt he had been 
wretchedly trained thus far. : 

When Robert got “ aunty’s” message, inviting him to come to 
her house, he immediately responded, and he embraeed her gen- 
erous offer. His creditors were silenced ; he began business again, 


| with care, and eventually was shle to repay his brother's wife’s 


loan, with interest ; while Merrie Mabel, as the wife of the young 
merchant, was the sunshine of a happy household. 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF CAMBRIDGE GLASS WORKS FROM THE EAST. 


NEW ENGLAND GLASS COMPANY’S WORKS. 

The traveller who approaches Boston by the Maine, Fitchburg 
or Lowell Railroads, as he draws near to the great metropolis of 
New England, among the many prominent objects which arrest 
his attention, cannot fail to notice with surprise, in the direction 
of East Cambridge, a brick chimney, which towers up into the 
air at an astounding height, exceeding that of Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument. Anear view shows that it rises from a mass of buildings 
occupying a vast area of ground, indicating that an extensive bus- 
iness is carried on within. This chimney and these buildings are 
those of the New England Glass Company’s works, which we 
have selected as interesting subjects for pictorial illustration. 
Though the perfection which the manufacture of glass now ex- 
hibits is only of modern attainment, still the article itself is of re- 
mote antiquity. It is made, as every one knows, by mixing sili- 
cious earth or sand, alkaline substances and metallic oxides at a 
white heat. Its basis is silica. Flints and quartz are sometimes 
employed, and reduced to powder by being heated hot and then 
thrown into hot water. Potash and soda supply the requisite 
amount of alkali; lime and borax are also adied. The deutox- 
ide of lead is the metallic oxide most generally used. Transpa- 
rency, flexibility, ductility, brittleness and elasticity are remark- 
able properties of glass. ‘Though the component parts of glass are 
opaque, by combination perfect transparency is produced. We 
are not acquainted with the date or origin of glass, but it is gen- 
eraliy supposed that it was the result of chance. It is sup 
that the first glass works of antiquity were established at Diospo- 
lis, the capital of the Egyptian Thebiad, and it is asserted that the 
Egyptians carried the art of making, cutting and even staining 
glass to a high degree of perfection. Articles that show much 
elaborate workmanship have been dug up in Herculaneum, and in 
Pompeii plates, supposed to have been window panes, have been 
brought to light. The celebrated Portland vase is an exquisite 
specimen of ancient glass manufacture, and for a long time was 
supposed to be a sardonyx. The manufacture of glass was in- 
troduced into Rome in the reign of Tiberius. We will now pass 
to the series of views furnished by our artists, Mr. Warren and 
Mr. Worcester. The first represents a general view of the works 
from the water. They are situated on a lot of land on North 
Street, East Cambridge, 542 feet in length, running to the water, 
with an average depth of 378 feet. The company was incorpo- 
rated February 16, 1818, with an authorized capital of $100,000, 
only $40,000 of which were called in when the business com- 


menced, and this has, 
from time to time, been 
increased to $500,000. 
There are five furnaces 
of ten pots each, pro- 
ducing annually eight- 
een hundred tons of 
glass! The arrange- 
ments for firing and 
draught are peculiar to 
the East Cambridge 
works, none like them 
existing in the world. 
The English glass 
houses are commonly 
large conical buildings, 
from sixty to one hun- 
dred feet high, and 
ranging from fifty to 
eighty feet in diameter. 
The furnace is in the 
centre, over large 
vault, with which it is 
connected by an open- 
ing covered by an iron 
grate, in which the fire 
is built and kept up by 
the draught of air from 
the vault. In the East 
Cambridge works there 
are no tall cones to each 
furnace, as on the Euro- 
pean plan, but the 
draught is created b 

the tall chimney whi 

forms so conspicuous a 
figure in our exterior 
view of the works. The 
chimney is two hundred 
forty feet high, twenty- 
four feet in diameter at 
the base, and fifteen at 
the top. There is a 


straight central flue, 
nine feet in diameter, 
communicating with 
cach furnace by subter- 
ranean brick flues. 
These flues are laid in 
cement, and take all the 
smoke from the furna- 
ces, leers, kilns, ctc., af- 
fording ample draught. 
The flues are about five 
feet in diameter. The 
second engraving shows 
the teazers at work 
feeding these furnaces 
in their subterranean 
vault. The opening 
of the side flues is 
shown in the drawing. 
The features of these 
underground _regions 
are wild and startling to 
the spectator. The 
fierce glare of the de- 
vouring flames, lighting 
up the dark and stal- 
wort figures of the 
workmen, striking on 
the columns and the 
sweeping arches of the 
roof produces a singu- 
larly picturesque effect, 
rendering the scene 
worthy of the pencil of 
“savage Rosa,” while 
in the actuality the roar- 
ing of the fires enhances 
the almost appalling im- 
pression. Our sixth en- 

ving represents the 
interior of the large 
building, which con- 
tains four large furna- 


ces, the annealing teers, 
kilns, etc., with all the 
operatives engaged in 
ressing and 
finishing . Itisan 
animated and busy 
scene. The glass be- 
ing melted in la 
and crucibles, the 
workmen dip the ends 
of their long iron tubes 
into the red hot liquid 
mass, and afterwards 
roll it on a polished iron 
plate to give it an 
even surface on the ex- 
terior. The blowing 
then commences. After 
the glass has attained 
the size desired, to which 
it swells by the breath, 
like a bladder or soap 
bubble, it is removed 
by dipping another hot 
rod in the liquid glass 
ard touching it to the 
bubble, as we may term 
it. A pair of pincers 
with water, is 
then applied to the 
neck and it immediate- 
ly severs and cracks off. 
vessel is then heat- 
ed at a furnace till it 
becomes _ sufficiently 
pliant to be moulded 
and finished. The glass 
vessel is annealed by 
being removed to a fur- 
nace not hot enough to 
melt it, and gradually 


withdrawn to a cooler part of the annealing chamber. If sudden- 
ly cooled it breaks ; and if not properly annealed it is exceedingly 
brittle. The pressing of glass is entirely an American invention, 
originating in this manufactory, and has become a very important 
part of the business. The floor of this building is of brick, with 
a groined roof, resting on iron columns. furnaces, coal-bins, 
ete., are below. The coal used is the Cumberland. This is the 
only establishment in the world, so far as we know, where a glass 
furnace is fed underneath. The advantage consists in avoiding 
the dust from coal inside and the interruption to workmen of shov- 
eling the coal into the furnace, as in the old method, between the 
pots, and directly where the blowers are at work. There are 
three hundred hands employed at and about the farnaces. Our 
third engraving represents the interior of the cutting room. Glass 
is pote grinding the surface with small wheels of stone, metal 
or wood. The glass is applied to the surface of the wheels. The 
first cutting is with wheels of stone ; then with iron covered with 
sharp sand or emery ; finally with brush wheels covered with put- 
ty.. A small stream of water, continually flowing on the glass, 
yrevents the production of too much heat. By this means 
autiful and claborate figures we see upon ornamental glass ves- 
sels are produced. This room is about 270 feet long, and contains 
eighty frames for cutting, polishing and engraving glass. About 
ninety hands are constantly employed in this business. The ma- 
chinery is moved by a steam engine of eighty horse power, re- 
cently built by Messrs. Corlis & Nightingale, of Providence. Our 
fifth illustration is the show-room, which is 140 fect long, and 
high in proportion. Articles of almost every deseription, useful 
and ornamental, vases, lamps, globes, facons, tumblers and dishes, 
plain, colored and gorgeously claborated, are here heaped up in 
dazzling profusion. We may remark hcre that the articles man- 
ufactured are fully equal to those produced in any European es- 
tablishment. We have before observed that many of the methods 
used in the manufactory of glass are peculiar to this establishment; 
and while the furnaces and many of the arrangements surpass in 
efficacy and economy those of the English, French and German 
glass works, a nice artistic finish has been reached in the details 
of ornamentation which defies rivalry and competition. The fourth 
picture of our series shows a portion of the yard. Above is seen 
the railroad over which the glass is conveyed from the glass 
houses to the cutting shop, and thence to the packing room above, 
which is 370 feet in length. re are several other departments 
connected with the works, each of which plays an important 


GLASS-CUTTING ROOM. 


pa. There is the lead furnace, for converting pig lead into red 
ead and litharge, for the manufacture of glass and other purpos- 
es. About two and a half million pounds of Missouri lead are an- 
nually consumed for the manufacture, fordign lead not being found 
suitable for glass making. This is an important and significant 
fact. The glass makers are the best customers for the Missouri 
lead. This department alone employs about twenty hands. Then 
there is the clay room, where the clay is prepared, by treading and 
grinding, for the manufacture of pots, giving emplo nt to about 
a dozen hands, and consuming annually 350 tons of clay. Search 
has been made for this clay in this country, but unsuccessfully. 
The English clay is of a peculiar character, and found prihcip: 

at Stourbridge. It is first pounded fine, then sifted, moisto 

and worked into a dough. Sometimes et ree are employed, 
being broken into powder and mixed with clay. The labora- 
tory building, of brick, is three stories high, 135 feet long and 45 
feet wide. ‘The lower floor is used for preparing potash, sand and 
other materials, and also comprises a blacksmith’s shop. The 
second floor is used for mixing the material for glass. © third 
story is devoted to the machine shop, where the moulds, presses, 
ete., are made, and also contains the trimming shop, where trim- 
mings for lanterns, jars, bowls, etc., are manufactured. There is 
also on this floor a department for cleaning the moulds, which em- 
ploys about twenty-four hands ; in all, there are about fifty hands 
constantly busy in this building. The pee and ware-rooms 
are in a three-story brick building, 140 in length, and with 
the selecting-room adjoining occupies about twenty-five hands. 
About ten men are employed in the processes of silvering, gild- 
ing and ornamental work. Some may be formed of the 
magnitude of the operations of this establishment from the fact 
that the yenty payments to employees amount to $197,600. We 
have said that glass manufacture was of antiquity. The 
old Egyptians, according to De Pauw, their processes to a 
high degree of perfection, and their-glass cutting is: supposed to 
have been admirable. Their glass cups and vases are said to have 
been of astonishing purity, and those called alassontes are imagined 
to have been ornamented with figures of changeable colors. 
Winckelmann, a pretty high authority, asserts that glass was in 
much more general use among the ancients than the moderns. 
He pronounced some of the fragments of the cups found at Her- 
culaneum to have been cut. Some of the ornaments in alto 
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the dials of watches and clocks are made. 


relievo appear to have been soldered to the surface of the vessels. 
Glass of various colors was used largely to ornament the classical 
residences of the rich, Some of them had their floors paved with 
huge blocks of glass. The same author described a bird.im mo- 
saic of colored glass hr pe a background, in which the parti-colored 
plumage was i with the greatest fidelity to nature. The 
picture was not formed on one side alone, but appeared in the 
same colors on the other side of the plate. This is supposed to 
have been effected by several layers of fine wire-drawn glass. 
Im ions and casts of sculptured gems executed both in relief 
cnkin tenet, or sunken, are among the most valuable relics of 
ancient glass manufacture. There is a glass cameo preserved in 
the Vatican, about eight inches by six, which represents Bacchus 
and Ariadne with two satyrs, and is justly considered as a gem of 
ancient art. The hues of glass are produced by different metallic 
oxides mixed with the materials while in a state of fusion. The 
addition of oxide of tin produces opacity, and it is in this way 
The best window 
glass, called crown glass, is made of white sand, purified “barilla, 
saltpetre, borax and arsenic mixed together ; the addition of man- 
ganese prevents it from being too yellow. A coarse kind of glass 
is made from white sand, unpurified barilla, common salt, arsenic 
and manganese. The green glass for junk bottles is usually made 
of common sand, lime and some clay, fused with an impure alkali, 
and possesses the qualities of hardness and resistance to acids. 
The green color is owing to the existence of iron. The best kind 
of flint glass, which is most fusible, at a lower temperature 
than crown glass, is made of white silicious sand, ash, red 
oxide of lead, nitrate of potash and the black oxide of manga- 
nese. It is beautifully transparent, highly refractive, and soft 
enough to admit of cutting and polishing. This is the material 
used in lenses and other optical glasses. Articles of complicated 
form are made in separate pieces, and put together while hot. 
Plate glass is com of white atk cleansed with purified 

h and borax. If any yellow tint appears, the addition of 
a small quantity of manganese and arsenic restores its colorless 
transparency. This kind of glass is used in the manufacture of 
mirrors, and is the most valuable. For this purpose it is poured 
upon a large horizontal table, and then a large roller with a per- 
fectly even surface is passed over it to remove all the inequalities. 
The polishing process consists in laying the plate upon a horizon- 
tal freestone table, perfectly smooth ; a smaller piece of glass, at- 
tached to a piece of wood, is passed to and fro over the plate till 


to a saw-mill which he 
had erected on the fall 
of the Doubs, the mass 
slipped from its bearers, 
and, rolling to the bot- 
tom of a steep and 
rocky declivity, was 
broken to pieces. . 
Guinaud, having select- 
ed those fragments 
which appeared perfect- 
ly homogeneous, soft- 
ened them, in circular 
moulds, in such a man- 
ner that, on cooling, he 
obtained disks that were 
afterwards fit for work- 
ing. To this method 
he adhered, and con- 
trived a way of clearing 
his glass while cooling, 
so that the fractures 
follow the 
‘aulty parts. hen 
flaws occur in the large 
masses, they are remov- 
ed by cleaving the 
pieces with wedges; 
then melting them again 
in moulds which give 
them the form of disks, 
taking care to allow a 
little of the glass to pro- 
ject beyond one of the 
points of the edge, so 
that the optician may 
be enabled to use that 
portion of glass in mak- 
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the requisite polish is attained. In the first part of the polishing 
rocess water and sand are used, and the final lustre is given 
, Tripoli stone, smalt and emery. The great ductility of 
» & is shown in its being woven into pliant tissues. Reaumur 
succeeded in drawing out threads from glass softened by being 
heated over the flame of a lamp, till they were as fine as those of 
a spider’s web. In the eighth century painted glass windows were 
first used in churches. The fine e they impart to structures 
of gothic architecture is universally appreciated. In the eleventh 
century the imitation of Cotes ney of mone work in paint- 
ings upon glass was commenced, lerived a great impulse in 
the t fourteenth century from the invention of the art of enamel 
painting, or fixing metallic colors in glass. The celebrated Ger- 
man artist, Albert Durer, executed many of his best paintings up- 
on glass. Some persons have — that the art of painting 
upon glass was lost after a time ; but such was not the case; it 
only fell into disuse. In the nineteenth century it was recovered, 
has been carried to a considerable extent. The whole sub- 
of glass manufacture is an interesting one, embracing, as we 
ve seen, many processes, and requiring great skill. It admits of 
a variety of hes. A visit tothe East Cambridge works 
is highly interesting. The sketches we have presented are accu- 
rate 


ing a prism, which shall 
give the measure of the 
index of refraction, and 
thus obviate the neces- 
sity of cutting the lens. 
The Astronomical So- 
ciety of London have 
tried disks of M. Gui- 
naud’s flint achromatic 
glass, which seem en- 
tirely homogeneous, 
and exempt from fault. 
This material grinds 
and polishes much eas- 
ier than the English 
flint glass. Drops of 
gees, which have been 

fall, while melted, 
into water, commonly 
called Prince Rupert’s 
drops, assume the form 
of an oval body, ter- 
minating in a long slen- 


or filed, without break- 
ing; but if the stem is 


floats upon melted glass, 
like scum or 
called by the French 
siel, or suif de verre. It 
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ing silver, stands a 
strong heat, is a good 
flux for substances dif- 
ficult to fuse, and keeps 
them long in a state of 
fusion. Potters also 
use itfor glazing. The 
mode of preparing glass 
was known long before 
it was thought of mak- 
ing windows of _ it. 
Houses in _ oriental 
countries had common- 
no windows upon 
the front, and towards 
the court-yard they were 
provided with curtains 
or a movable trellis- 
work ; and, in winter, 
they were covered with 
oiled paper. The Chi- 
nese made use, for win- 
dows, of a very fine 
cloth, covered with a 
shining varnish; and, 
afterwards, of split oys- 
ter shells. They had 
also the art of working 
out the horns of ani- 
mals into large and thin 
plates, with which they 
covered their windows. 
In Rome, the lapis spec- 
ularis supplied the place 
of glass, and, from the 
description, seems to 
have been nothing but 
thin leaves of tale. 
Rich people had the 
windows or openings in 
their baths filled with 
thin a of agate or 
marble. It was hastily 


concluded that glass was used for windows in the time of Titus 
because fragments of glass plates have been found at Pompeii, 
which town was destroyed in his reign; but the first certain in- 
formation of this mode of using glass is to be found in Gregory 
of Tours, who speaks of the churches having windows of colored 
- in the fourth century after Christ, that is, in the reign of 

onstantine the Great, when they were to be seen in the church of 
St. Paolo Fuori le Mura. In France, tale or isinglass, white 
horn, paper soaked in oil, and thin shaved leather, were used in- 
stead of glass. The oldest glass windows at present existing are 
of the twelfth century, and are in the church of St. Denis. The 
appear to have been preserved as part of the old church, whic 
was erected before the year 1140, by the abbot Suger, a favorite 
of Louis le Oros. Suger had sapphires pounded up and mixed 
with the glass, to give it a blue an /Eneas Sylvius accounted 
it one of the most striking instances of splendor which he met in 
Vienna, in 1458, that most of the houses had glass windows. 
Felibien says that, in his time (1600) round glass disks were set 
in the windows in Italy. In France, on the other hand, there 
were glass windows in all the churches in the sixteenth century, 
although there were but few in dwelling-houses. The art of paint- 
ing on glass was, perhaps, known to the ancients. Painted glass 
was much used, formerly, to ornament windows in churches and 
other public buildings, and, in unison with the whole style of 
Gothic churches, throws a gloomy shade over the whole interior. 
Speth distinguishes between the painting on glass, or glass-enam- 
el, and two inferior kinds of the art; one painting upon, or rather 
behind, glass which is not perfectly transparent; and the other, 
which requires transparent glass, but makes use only of colored 
varnishes, as lacker, verdigris, etc., which do not resist moisture. 
Painting upon glass, properly so called, had its origin in the third 
century, about the time of the first specimens of mosaic. The 
more extensive knowledge, as well as use, of colored glass, was 
communicated from France to England, and from thence, in the 
eighth century, by means of missionaries, to Germany and Flan- 
ders, and in the ninth century was carried tothe north. Although 
the Italians used painted glass for mosaic work, yet they appear 
not to have applied it to church windows before the eighth centu- 
ry. We find undoubted traces of it towards the end of the tenth 
century. With abundance of material (with one single excep- 
tion), a free scope and skill, capital and talent, there is no reason 
why our glass manufactures, now equal, should not soon surpass 
that of the Old World. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


FADED FLOWERS. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


—Thinking of the days that are no more.—TENNYSON. 


How keenly ye recall to me 

Those hours of joy that knew no care, 
Of which alone in memory 

The sweetness still is there. 


Faded tokens of the past, 
Fragrant still, though dim‘and sere ; 
True, thy freshness could not last, 
But thy sweetness still is here. 


So with her who gave me these ,— 
Freshness from her cheek so fair 
Has passed away, like summer leaves, 

But the sweetness still is there. 


Thus transient beauty tak+s its flight, 
As fragile as the flowerets fair; 

But lovely souls are ever bright— 
The sweetness still is there! 


[Translated from the German for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


GEORGE SAND. 


BY EDWIN W. MONTAGUE. 


[In the columns of La Presse,a Parisian newspaper, is now appearing the 
Autobiography of George Sand; a work which, as the opening chapters 
Llready p ise, will d itself to the lover of French literature by 
its narrative interest, and by that freshness, vigor, and richness of style, 
which characterizes the best productions of the celebrated authoress. In 


connection with this Autobiography. our readers will peruse with interest 
this lively sketch of its subject, which is contained in one of the letters of 


Henry Heine's “ Lurezta,” a series of brilliant letters from Paris, originally 
written for the Augsburgh ‘Allgemeine Zeitung.’ and now brought to- 
gether in the second and third volumes of Heine’s ** Vermischte Schriften." 
or “ Miscellaneous Writings,” which has just been published in Hamb 


As everybody knows, “ George Sand” is a pseudonym, the 
nom de guerre of a beautiful Amazon. In the choice of this name 
she by no means wished to remind us of the ill-starred Sand, the 
assassin of Kotzebue, the only comic poct of the Germans. Our 
heroine selected that name because it is the first syllable of Sand- 
eau; for so was called her lover, who was a respectable writer, 
but vet with his whole name could not become so famous as his 
mistress with the half of the same, which she took away with her, 
laughing as she left him. The real name of George Sand is 
Aurora Dudevan*, as her legitimate husband is called, who is no 
myth, as some would believe, but a corporeal gentleman from the 
province of Berri, whom I myself had the pleasure of seeing with 
my own eyes. I saw him, moreover, with his wife, then already 
separated from him de facto, in their little dwelling on the quai 
Voltaire—and that I saw him just there, was in and for itself a 
remarkable thing, for which, as Chamisso would say, I might ex- 
hibit myself for money. He wore a naught-saying, Philistine 
face, and seemed to be neither wicked nor rude ; yet I very easily 
comprehended that this cold, damp, every-day character, this 
porcelain look, these monotonous, Chinese pagoda motions, 
might be very amusing for a common, everyday wife, but to a 
deep woman’s nature must be, in the long run, very unhomelike, 
and finally fill it with shuddering and horror, until the separation 
ensue. 

The family name of George Sand is Dupin. She is the daugh- 
ter of a man in low standing, whose mother was the famous but 
now forgotten dancer Dupin. This Dupin was the natural daugh- 
ter of the Marshal Maurice of Saxony, who himself was one of 
the many hundred bastards that Augustus the Strong, King of 
Poland and Elector Sf Saxony, left behind him. The mother of 
Maurice of Saxony was Aurora of Konigsmark, and Aurora Du- 
devant, who was named after her female ancestor, gave to her son 
likewise the name of Maurice. This son and her daughter, called 
Solange, and married to the sculptor Clesinger, are the two only 
children of George Sand. She was always an excellent mother, 
and I have often for hours together listened to the instruction in 
the French language which she imparted to her children, and it is 
a pity the whole French Academy were not present at these 
lessons, for they could certainly have profited much therefrom. 

George Sand, the greatest authoress, is at the same time a 
beautiful woman. She is, more than that, a distinguished beau- 
ty. Like the genius which expresses itself in her works, her face 
is rather to be called beautiful than interesting ; the interesting is 
always a graceful or spirituel deviation from the type of the beau- 
tiful, and the features of George Sand bear all the character of a 
Grecian regularity. Their cut, however, is not sharp, and it is 
softened through the sentimentality which is thrown over them 
like a melancholy veil. Her forehead is not high, and the delicate 
ringlets of her chestnut-brown hair fall quite to her shoulders. 
Her eyes are somewhat dim, at least they are not sparkling, and 
well may their fire have been extinguished by many tears, or have 
gone over into her works, which have spread their burning brands 
over the whole world, lighted up many comfortless dungeons, but 
perhaps also corruptingly inflamed many still temples of inno- 
cence. The author of Lelia has still, soft eyes, which remember 
néither Sodom nor Gomorrha. She has neither the eagle nose of 
a “stwong-minded woman” (emancipirte), nor a witty, little flat 
nose ; it is quite an ordinary straight nose. Around her mouth 
plays commonly a good-iumored smile, but it is not very invit- 
‘ing; the somewhat banging under-lip betrays blase senstiousness. 
Her-chin is full-fleshed, bat still beautifully proportioned. Beau- 
tiful too, are ber shoulders ; yes, superb. So are ber arms and 


“her hands, which are very small, like her feet. The rest of her 


bedily Danke appears somewhat too thick, or at any Mite too 
short. “Only her head bears the stamp of ideality, remig@ing us 
of the noblest'remains of Greek art ; and one of “our friends could 
always liken the beautiful wo to the marble statue of the 
Venus of Milo, whichstands in the lower halls Wf the Louvre. 
Yes, George Sand is beautiful as the Venus of Milo; she sur- 
passes this, moreovél, in miany peculiarities : she is, for example, 
much younger. The physidgnomists who maititaifi that the voice 
of a man expresses mOstinfallibly his character, would be much 
perplexed should they ‘Stf@inpt fo expound the extraordinary, 
deep nature of a George Sand from her voice. This last is oak 
and exhatsted, without metal, but gentle ahd ‘pleasant. OF the 
gift of song she has not aparticle; George Sand sings at best. 
with the bravoure of a beantifal grisétte, who has not yet break- 
fasted or for other reasons if not quite in good voice. The organ 
of George Sand is quite as little brilliant as what she says. She 
has nothing whatever of the sparkling wit of her country-women, 
and also nothing of their loquacity. But the ground of this si- 


lence is neither timidity nor a sympathetic absorption in the con- 


versation of another. She is one-syllabled much more from 
pride, because she docs not consider you worthy that she should 
squander her intellect upon you, or indeed from selfishness, be- 
cause she is intent upon taking in the best of your conversation 
for herself, in order that she may work it out later in her books. 
That George Sand understands from avarice how to give nothing 


in conversation and always to take something in, is a feature that 


Alfred de Musset first made me observe. ‘She has therein a 
great advantage over the rest of us,” said Musset, who in his 
capacity as cavalier servante of that lady for many years, had the 
best opportunity to know her thoroughly. 

George Sand never says anything witty, for she is one of the 
least witty French women I know. With an amiable, often sin- 
gular smile, she listens while another talks, and the strange 


thoughts which she has taken into herself and wrought over, go 
forth out of the alembic of her mind far more precious. She is a 
very fine hearer. She is glad, also, to receive the advice of her 
friends. From her wncanonical spiritual tendencies, she has, as 
we may easily conceive, no father-confessor ; but since the wo- 
men, even those most mad for “emancipation,” necd always 
some masculine guide, some masculine authority, so George 
Sand likewise has a literary conscience-director, the philosophic 
capuchin Pierre Leroux. He works, unhappily, very injuriou’ly 
upon her talent, insomuch as he leads her to wander in foggy non- 
sense and half-hatched speculations, instead of committing herself 
to the clear air of richly colored and well marked forms, using 
art for the sake of art. With vast secular functions did George 
Sand confide our mach loved Frederic Chopin. This great mu- 
sician and pianist was in truth for a long time her cavalier ser- 
vante ; before his death she released him ; his office had, to tell 
the truth, become at last a sinecure. 

I know not how it was that my friend Heinrich Laube could 
once, in the Allgemeine Zeitung, have put into my mouth an ex- 
pression which implied that the genial Franz Lisst was at that 
time the lover of George Sand. Laube’s error resulfed certainly 
from the association of ideas, in his exchanging the names of 
two equally renowned pianists. 

For a long time, as I remarked above, was Alfred de Mussct 
the heart’s friend of George Sand. Singular chance, that the 
greatest poet in prose whom the French possess, and the greatest 
of their now living poets in verse (at all events the greatest after 
Beranger), burned for a long time with sympathetic love for each 
other, a laurel crowned pair! George Sand in prose and Alfred 
de Musset in verse surpass in fact the so be-praised Victor Hugo, 
who, with his horrible, obstinate, almost idiotic persistency, made 
the French people, and finally himself, believe that he is the 
greatest poct of France. Is this really his own fixed idea? At 
any rate it is not ours. Singular! the quality in which he is so 
much wanting is just the very one which is most valued among 
the French, and which constitutes one of their finest qualities. 
It is that of taste. As they find taste in all the French writers, 
the entire want of it in Victor Hugo might, perhaps, appear to 
them as an originality. What we miss in him most insupport- 
ably is what the Germans call nature: he is made up, false, 
and often in the same verse seeks in one half to give the lie to 
the other ; he is through and through cold, ice-cold, moreover, in 
his most passionate effusions ; his inspiration is only a phantas- 
magoria, a calculation without love, or rather, he loves only him- 
self; he is an egotist, and to say something yet worse, he is a 
Hugoist. We see in him more hardness than power, an impu- 
dent iron forehead, and, with all his wealth of fantasy and wit, 
the awkwardness, nevertheless, of a parvenu or a savage, who 
makes himself ridiculous through overloading and improper ap- 
plications of gold and jewels: in short, uncouth barbarity, shrill 
dissonance, and the most shocking deformity. Somebody said 
of the genius of Victor Hugo, “‘c’est un beau bossu.” The 
word has a deeper meaning than they think who praise Hugo’s 
excellence. 

I will here point out not only that the chief heroes in his ro- 
mances and dramas are weighed down with a hump, but also that 
he himself is humpbacked in spirit. According to our modern doc- 
trine of identity, it is a law of nature, that to the inner, the spir- 
itual stamp of a man, his outer, his corporeal stamp corresponds : 
this idea I had still in my head when I came to France, and I 
confessed once to my bookseller, Eugene Renducl, who was also 
Hugo's publisher, that from the representation which I had made 
inemy mind of the man, I had been not a little surprised to find 
in Victor Hugo a person who was not burdened with a hump. 
“ Yes, one cannot see his deformity,” remarked M. Renduel, ab- 
stractedly. “ What,” cried I, “he is then not entirely free there- 


from?” “Not so wholly and was the 
answer ; and after much persuasion, my friend Renduel confessed 
to m@that he had one morning surprised M. Hugo in the mo- 
mént When he was changing his shirt, afid there had remarked 

that one Of his hips, I believe the right one, projected with the 
fysampdeformity which is found in theSe of whom the people say, 
they have a hump, only no one knows where it is. The people, 
in their sagacious naivete, call such folks false hunchbacks, just 
as they call Albinoes white Moors. It is worthy of notice that 
the poct’s publishenis just the man from whom that deformity 
did not remain coficealed. ‘No one is a hero to his valet-de- 
chambre,” says the proverb ; and to his publisher, the attentive 
valet-de-chambre ‘of his mind, even the greatest writer will not 


always appear as a hero; they see us too often in our human un- 
dress. At all events, I delighted myself greatly with Renduel’s 
revelation, for it rescued the idea of my German philosophy— 
namely, that the body is the visible soul, and the spiritual im- 
perfections manifest themselves also in the corporeal nature. I 
must give an express caution against the erroneous inference that 


the reverse must also he the case, and that the body is likewise 


always the visible soul, and the outward deformity discloses also 
an inward one. No, we have very often found in stunted integ- 
uments, the most beautiful, well-proportioned souls ; which is the 
clearer in that the bodily deformities commonly result from some 
physical occurrence, and are not seldom the consequences of neglect 
or sickness after birth. The deformity of the soul, on the contrary, 


is brought into the world with one, and thus the French poet, in 


whom all is false, has also a false hump. 

We facilitate our criticism of the works of George Sand, when 
we say that they form the most marked contrast to those of Vic- 
tor Hugo. The former author has all that the latter wants : 
George Sand has truth, nature, taste, beauty and inspiration, and 
all these qualities the strongest harmony binds together. George 


Sand’s genius has the most beautiful, well-rounded hips, and all 


that she feels and thinks breathes depth of sentiment and grace. 
Her style is a revelation of delightful sound and neatness of 
form. But in what regards the matter of her representations, 
her gbjects, who must not unfrequently be called mauvaises sujets, 


I refrain here from their examination, and relinquish this theme 


to her enemies. ¢ 
—_ + 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tae Lire or Horace Greevey,* Editor of the New York Tribune. 
Ton. Illustrated. New York: Mason Brothers. 2mo. pp. 
This biography was undertaken “‘ simply and solely ,”’ says the author, ‘‘ be- 
cause I gloried in his career, because I thought the story of his life ought to 
be told.”” The tone of the book may be gathered from one remark. Yet it is 
not merely an eulogy, but a consct he career of a i 
who has worked upward to a conspicuous and Seaepentens position by his 
own exertions. 
Sronies THE History or Tut Reronmation. With 
By Anna Mary Howrrr. New York: C. 8. Francis & 
18mo, pp. 208. 


Luther—Henry VITT.—Cranmer—Ridley—Lady Jane Grey and Queen Eliz- 
abeth are smong the characters that figure in the stirring scenes depicted in 
this capital work. We presume the illustrations are from the pencil of the 
authoress of the ‘‘Art-Student in Munich.” For sale by Redding & Co. 


Critpren’s Tatas: or, The Little Rope Dancers and other Tales. Trans- 
lated by Taaoun Mantet from the German of Aucusts Linpen. 
Illustrations. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1865. 12mo. pp. 288. 

We have already spoken of this work as it deserved. It is exceedingly in- 
teresting, and is meeting, we learn, with a very rapid sale. 


Tur Boston ALMANAC For 1855. Damrell & Moore and George Coolidge. 
Neatly got up, and quite worthy of its predecessors. 
Tur Youne Istanpers: or, School Boy Crusoes. A Tale of the Last = <4 
By Jurrrers Tayitor. New York ond Boston. 1864. 
This is otis most fascinating stories of adventure we ever read. It 
ranks with juvenile readers next to the immortal Robinson. It is well told, 
with an excellent moral. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tae Wonpenru, Mraror. By the author of Visrr to Taz Country.” 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1855. 


A very pleasant juvenile story, in the course of which a little comedietta is 
introduced. Though juvenile works have multiplied of late, this will prove 
an acceptable addition to the list. 


Tat Wire’s Victory, and other Nouvellettes. By om D. E. N. Sourn- 
pp. 386. 


J. Par- 


Tilustrations. 
Boston: 1854. 


WORTH. Philadelphia : T. B. Peterson. 12mo. 

We have read most of these stories as they appeared in print from time to 
time, and they gave us a favorable impression of the powers of the writer, 
who has done well to collect them into one volume. They are quite too good 
to be floating as waifs on the ocean of periodical literature. 
Fiower Fanies. By Lovisa May Atcorr. Illustrated. Boston: George W. 

Briggs & Co. 12mo. pp. 182. 

The Queen of the Fairies tells each of her little maids of honor to relate a 
story, and the narratives of the elves compose this pleasant little volume. It 
is a nice gift book for young people. 


Tre THEATRICAL JoURNEYWORK AND RecoLLections or Sot Surrn. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 12mo. pp. 252. 


‘Old Sol’s ” head faces the title-page, looking ‘‘ as large as life and twice as 


natural.’ His adventurous career, identified with the p of the stage 

in the West and Southwest is sketched with a pen never dipped in gall. 

very amusing book. 

Home Lire: or, A Peep Across the A. 
Illustrated by Billings. Boston: A. ina and B B. Muasey & Co. 
12mo. pp. 249. 


Our readers need not be told that Mrs. Soule is a graceful, chaste and re- 
fined writer, since we have had the pleasure of publishing many of her sketches 
in our columns. She writes well because she takes nature for her model, and 
feelingly because she draws her subjects from the circle of home, the true 
sphere ofa woman. If she has none of that spasmodic energy which is so 
much affected by a certain class of female writers, she is not the less sure of 
good word is worth having, and of a lasting litera- 
ry reputation. 


Lapy’s Atmawac For 1855. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 
A very neat work and lavishly illustrated. 


PARisd AND OTHER PENCILLINGS ay of Letters to Bishop 
H .” “Romanism at Home,” : Harper & Brothers. 
1854. 12mo. pp. 272. 
A collection of rel 

which have been pub! 

with the religh 


ae by a vigorous theological 


religious opinions of the author. 


Taincs AS THRY ARE IN America. By Caampens. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co, 1854. . pp. 364. 
Few travellers have written of this country in so liberal and enlightened a 
rit as Mr, Chambers. There is no fulsome flattery administered fora spe- 
fic purpose, and no generalizing from isolated individualities. The author 


been received. a valuable document, pegraphical appearance 
worthy af J. H. Basthurn’s press. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror axp Proprtetor. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The Christmas pantomimes at the London theatres have proved 
as attractive as ever, notwithstanding the war in the East. “ Mer- 
rie England ” will be “ Merrie England ” still, at least during the 
hohdays. —— Herander & Stone, with their American circus com- 
pany, have been performing at Manchester and Birmingham, 
England. —— Mr. McKean Buchanan has been performing at the 
Metropolitan Theatre, New York. The English opera closed 
a brilliant engagement at the Broadway. E. L. Davenport is 
as popular here as he was in England. —— Miss E. Raymond 
made a great hit as the hero of the “Nice Young Man,” in the 
new comedy by John E. Durivage, at Burton’s. Christy’s and 


Wood’s minstrels have joined forces, and are entertaining hun- 


dreds of New Yorkers nightly. —— Edwin Forrest has been offer- 
ed and declined $50,000 for fifty nights’ performances at Califor- 
nia. The Spanish dancers have been performing with prodi- 
gious success at the Haymarket, London. A new translation 
from the French, called the ‘‘ Comical Countess,” has been the 
card at the Lyceum. Our friend Creswick, well remembered 


at the Tremont, is the hero of a piece at the Surrey called “ The 


Transformed,” in which he sells himself to a demon for gold, and 
after a variety of adventures, wakes to find it all a dream. Jul- 
lien has produced an immense sensation in London, by a new 
composition called the “ Allied Army Quadrille,”’ in which French, 
English and Turkish national airs are introduced, and the spirit- 
stirring scenes of the war are depicted by music.. Bayle Ber- 


nard has brought out a new farce called the “ Balance of Comfort,” 


which we shall soon see enacted in Boston. ——Buckstone has 


re-appeared at the Haymarket for the first time since the death of 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam. Sheridan Knowles has been preaching and 
lecturing with great success. 


+ -— 


SOMETHING NEW. 


We are getting up and shall issue early in February, a beauti- 
ful Valentine Supplement to the Prcrorrat, to be dated on St. 
Valentine’s Day—February 14th. It will be entirely distinct from 
the Prcrortat, complete in itself, filled with original engravings, 
large and effective, forming an appropriate Valentine to send to 
either sex. The reading matter will be entirely original, and 
relate to the history of this pleasant holiday, and give its ancient 
and modern story. It will also contain a variety of original 
poetic valentines. It will be for sale at all of the periodical depots 


through the country for jive cents. Any person enclosing five 
cents, post paid, will receive a copy by mail. Jf will not be sent 
to any one gratis. 


Ricu Jewetry.—The store of Bigelow Brothers & Kennard, 
the card of which may be found in our advertising columns, is a 
curiosity to visit. The dazzling array of rare and rich patterns 
of jewelry, watches, and elegant ornaments generally, is probably 
not rivalled in this country. 


> - 
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SPLINTERS. 


.... The New York Central Railroad conveyed upwards of 
three million passengers over the line during the past year. 
- Four miners in California found a lump of gold weighing 
161 pounds, valued at $38,920. Very pretty pickings ! 
. It is stated that twenty thousand females are now out of 
employment in the city of New York. What will become of them ? 
.... Rev. Dr. Kitto, the editor of the Pictorial Bible, lately 


died at Canstadt, near Stuttgard, beloved and regretted by all. 
. The Air Line Railroad between Boston and New York 
was opened for travel December Ist. It saves much time. 
.... Ex-Governor Dorr, of Rhode Island, lately die®at his 
father’s residence in Providence. 
.... There are six hundred and eighty-nine licensed free ne- 
groes in St. Louis County, Mo.—washers, laborers and barbers. 
...Madlle. de Lamotte’s third piano forte concert takes place 
in this city on the 25th inst. She is a fine player. 
.... The charity children at Randall’s Island, New York, were 
presented with Christmas gifts by kind ladies and gentlemen. 
. The Crystal Palace Company, New York, owe $200,000, 
and have assets to meet their liabilities. 
. John Mitchell has ceased to edit the Citizen, and means to 
live privately for four years to come. 
. Philip Roberts, ninety years of age, the last of Marion’s 
men, died lately in Harrison County, Ohio. Peace to his ashes! 
. The schooner Atlantic, that ran away from her captain 
end crow Cohnsest, has been canght, and is now safe. 
_ Several serious accidents have happened this season from 
coasting, Boys should see that the traek is clear. 
. Cassius M. Clay’s theory of beauty is that it consists solely 
in an elliptical form. A doubtful basis. 
.-.+ Charles Fenno Hoffman, the poet, is still an inmate of the 
Pennsylvania State Hospital. How bright a mind obscured ! 


. Turks Island is short of salt, as all the old salts say who" 


have lately visited that noted place. 
Three soup houses have been established in this city, for 


aia the. poor, by authority of the city government. 


LAUGHING PHILOSOPHERS. 
That line of the old Scotch song which says : ‘ 
“© It is good to be merry and wire,” 

contains a deal of trath and philosophy. Wisdom and mirth are 
more nearly allied than people generally imagine. It would seem 
that Cato, the most enlightened and elevated of the heathen phi- 
losophers, did not consider langhter as a proof of folly, for, upon 
one occasion, when jesting with his disciples, he suddenly ex- 
claimed, “ Hush, my friends, we must be serious; here comes a 
fool.”” Beranger, in his “ Petit Homme Gris,” depicts to the life 
the unyielding gayety of one of the laughing philosophers. 


“ When the rain comes through his attic, 
And the winter winds rheumatic 
Make him blow his nails for dire 
Want of fire, 
* d’ye see,’ says he, ‘my plan? 
Dye see,’ anys he, ‘ my plan’ 
My pian, d’ye see, to laugh at that. 
Sing merrily, sing merrily, the Gray Man!’ 
The old proverb says, “ there is no use crying for spilt milk ;” 
but we should like to know what use there is crying about any- 
thing. Tears will not bring baek the false friend who has run 


away in the British steamer, leaving you to pay the note you en- 
dorsed for him. Whining wont raise the stocks you foolishly in- 
vested all your available capital m, when your best friends advised 
you to buy real estate. Sighs wont comvinee Miss Arabclla that 
she did very wrong to jilt you for that odiows Smith, who has so 
many more thousands to his credit in the bank. Jaffier was a 
whining entimentalist, always ready to “play the bey and blub- 
ber :” but who docs not prefer the “bold, gay-faeed villain,” the 


dashing Pierre? Tony Lumpkin expresses @ very proper con- 
tempt for the taste of his mother and cousin whom he often saw 
weeping over a book, “‘and the more it made ’em ery the more 
they liked it.” The morbid melancholy of Lord Byrow is ont of 
fashion ; the world had rather laugh with Tom Hood, or Saxe, or 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. Even stage sorrows find andiences with 
flinty hearts, and persons in the parquette are no longer obliged 


to put up their umbrellas to shelter themselves from the floods of 


tears descending from the boxes. Even the greatest calamities 
may be borne without unmanfy weakness. Matthews used to tcl 


the story of an East Indian, who, when his wife was consumed to 
ashes by a sun-stroke at dinner-table, quietly laughed, and ordered 
the servant to sweep away his mistress, and bring him another 
bottle. 

“This convulsion” (laughter), says a pleasant writer, “as 
well as reason, is peculiar to man, and one may therefore fairly as- 
sume that they illustrate and sympathize with one another. An- 
imals were meant to cry, for they have no other mode of expres- 
sion ; and infants, who are in the same predicament, are provided 
with a similar resource ; but when we arrive at man’s estate (the 
only one to which I ever succeeded), both the sound and physiog- 
nomy of weeping must be admitted to be altogether brutal and 
irrational.” 

Ladies are aware that tears are very repulsive to the bearded 
half of creation, and sometimes make a formidable use of the fact. 
Just as Jerry Sneak is about to get the upper hand of his terma- 
gant wife, she attacks him with a fit of weeping. In an agony of 
remorse he exclaims, “ Brother Bruin, I have made my Molly 
veep!” and straightway abandons all his pretensions to marital 
supremacy. So dear are a wife’s smiles, that, to banish her tears, 
he will concede anything—cashmeres, sables, diamonds. But 
even woman in her weakness must resort to tears only in desper- 
ate cases, for they are sad destroyers of female charms. Venus, 
the goddess of beauty, is called by Homer the “ laughter-loving 
queen,” and mirth and beauty go hand in hand together, as do 
laughter and wisdom. The “ha! has!” vanquish the “heighos ” 
all the world over. 

> 
OUR NEW VOLUME. 

We wish particularly to acknowledge the unequalled and liber- 
al patronage that has been extended to us in subscriptions for our 
illustrated journal, from every county in the United States and the 
Canadas. Since the 15th ot’ December to the present writing, 
our book-keepers and assistants have been engaged from daybreak 
until a late hour every night in registering and classifying sub- 
seribers’ names. Our present edition, one hundred and seven thou- 
sand copies, will not answer the demand, and we shall not onty be 
obliged to increase this number, but to reprint the first two num- 
bers of the present volume. In arranging the names of such an 
army of subscribers, some errors will occur, but all shall be cheer- 
fully rectified by addressing us, post paid, upon the subject. To 
secure the work complete, subscribers should send in their names at 
once. 


Tue Truvk Rartroap.—It is asserted that Colonel Benton 
says he has the Pacific Railroad in his trunk, by which the veteran 
statesman means that he carried to Washington from this city the 
pledge of Abbott Lawrence and twenty-five other gentlemen, to 
build it on their own account, provided Congress will grant them 
the right of way, and he hopes the passage of a bill conveying 
it. It will be quite pleasant to take a run across the continent at 
the rate of fifty miles an hour by the lightning express. 


> 


AcKNoOwLEDGMENT.—A graceful and seasonable present from 
the West, a specimen of one of its far-famed products, a token of 
kindly remembrance, reached us*through the hands of the well- 
known American Express Company, to whom, and to the donor, 
our thanks are due. 

Curtosrrres.—A mosquito’s bill receipted. A toll ticket on a 
violin bridge. Portrait of the inn-keeper who entertained an idea. 


> 


The peneil with which am artist drew his breath. 


é GROUP OF HORSES. 

The success of our menagerie in No. 1 of this volume, has in- 
daced us to indalge in the Inxury of horse-flesh ; and we accord- 
ingly parade for inspection, the string of “good ones” provided 
for us by Mr. Manning. Our stable, represented on page 48, 
comprises the following quadrapeds :—1. mare and foal; 2. don- 
key; 3. wild horses; 4. Arabian; 5. Dutch horse; 6. American 
coach horse; 7. mule; 8. saddle horse; 9. Shetland pony; 10. 
cavalry horse; 11. Barb; 12. cart horse; 13. Mexican pony; 14. 
Black Morgan; 15. race horse ; 16. circus horse; 17. Canadian ; 
18. Scotch pony; 19. Pennsylvania dranght horse; 20. English 
hunter. Whatever may Mave been the original country of the 
horse, geologists have discovered his fossil remains in every part 
of the globe, “from the tropical plains of Asia to the frozen re- 
gions of Siberia; from the northern extremities of the new world 
to the southern point of America.” Climate affects the size of the 
horse materially as it does that of man. The Shetland is scarcely 
larger than the dog of Mount St. Bernard, while in temperate 
climes the huge dray horse often stands over sixteen hands high. 
King Solomon was an extensive horse-dealer, and imported many 


fine animals from Egypt at ahigh figure. There is evidence that 


he drove four horses to some of his chariots. Before the days of 
Solomon, asses and mules were the usual “ mounts ” of the judges 
and princes of Israel. Julins Cesar, when he invaded Great 
Britain, found horses there. The Barbary horse and the Arabian 
were called in to improve the breed of horses in England and else- 
where ; and probably all the really good breeds in the world have 


a dash of Arabian blood in their veins. The chargers of the 


knights in the middle ages must have been very powerfal, 
heavy animals; for a knight in full panoply, together with his 
horse furniture, could not have weighed much less than five hun- 
dred pounds. The heaviest of our heavy cavalry horses would have 
appeared like a pony by the side of these middle-aged animals. 
Gunpowder effected a great change in the weight of horses 


—they were bred much lighter. The English hunter, light, vig- 
orous and enduring, is altogether a modern invention. The 


famous English racer Eclipse had good Eastern blood in his veins. 
This horse is said to have run the four miles at York, in 1770, in 
eight minutes, under a weight of 160 pounds. In this country, 
much attention has been paid to breeding good road horses, and 
the American trotters are the fastest in the world; the extraordi- 
nary speed made by some of them is attributed less to their blood 
than to their skilful training. Ten miles have been repeatedly 
trotted in this country in within two or three seconds of thirty 
minutes. Tom Thumb, an Indian pony, fourteen and a half 
hands high, taken out to England at the age of eleven, trotted, 
February 2, 1829, 100 miles in 10 hours and 7 minutes in harness 
over Sunbury Common. He was driven by Wm. Haggerty 
(weight over 140 pounds), in a match cart, weighing 108 pounds. 
The whole time allowed for refreshments during his great per- 
formance amounted to but 37 minutes, including taking out and 
putting to the cart, taking off and putting in the harness, feeding, 
rabbing down and stalling. The day before and the day after the 
match he walked full twenty miles; his jockey provided himself 
with a whip, but made no use of it in driving him—a slight kick 
on the hind quarters was enough to increase his speed when 
requisite. In June, 1834, a pair of horses belonging to Mr. Theal, 
trotted 100 miles in harness on the Centreville course, Long 
Island, inside of ten hours. But it would require a bulky volume 
to write out all the exploits of American horses; and those curi- 
ous in such matters must consult the Turf Register and the New 


York Spirit of the Times. 


soe > 


Fortncominc.— We have a fine series of pictures, which will 
appear from time to time, delineating each State of the Union 
from Maine to California, and of which the much admired engrav- 
ing on the first page of the last number was the commencement. 
Our next will be of Pennsylvania. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Joseph Cary to Miss Rate § &. Grover; 
by Rev. Mr. Cruft, Mr. Isaac Sprague, of Cambridge, to Miss Sarah! Eaton, 
of Boston; by Rev. Mr. Streeter. Mr. Johnson J. Hollis, of Malden, .to Miss 
Rosapnah Forsyth, of Chelsea; Mr. George Prouty to Mics Frances Bi Hitch- 
cock; Mr. Andrew M. Pierce to Miss Henrietta C. Sides; by Rev. Mr. Ed- 
munds, Mr. John H. Batchelder to Miss Sarah Bradford.—At Charles- 
town, by Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. David McFarland to Miss Mary A. Mason, 
both of Bowdoinham, Me.—At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Dunbar. Mr. Benjamin B. 
Brown to Miss Sarah A. Jones.—At Newton Corner, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Cyrus Thompson, of Salem. to Miss Abby Eveleth, of Beverly.—At Quincy, 
by Rev. Mr. Dean, Mr. Samuel H. Litchfield to Miss Lucy L. Marsh; both of 
Hingham.—At Salem. by Rev. Mr. Carlton, Mr. James T. Hinksman to Misa 
Bertha Woodman.—At Danvers. by Rev. Mr. Talbot, Rev. J. W. Putnam to 
Miss Harriet Oshorne.—At Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Nicholas’ Wood- 
bury, Jr. to Miss Judith H. Lamson.—At Epswicb, Rev. Francis V. Tenney, of 
Byfield. to Miss Joanna Stanwood.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Charles 
W. HH. Stone to Miss Abby F. Shaw.—At Newbury port. by Rev. Mr. Pike, =. 
Daniel F. Smith to Miss Mary Ann McKnight.—At- Fall River, by ton 
Thurston, Mr. Asa Eames to Mrs. Rebecca Potter.—At Plymouth, Elder 
Faunce, Mr. William Lapham, of New York, to Miss Louisa + paces Hs A Port- 
land, Me., by Rev. Mr. Moor, Mr. Samuel M. Cook to Miss Abby L. Lunt. 


D E A T HS 

In this city, Mr. ‘peel Hichborn. 82; Mrs. Sophia Ladd, 24; Mr. Cardinal 
C. Conant, 48; Mr. Ephraim Safford. 41.—At Che Miss Ann 0. Rollins.— 
At Dorchester. Mr. Mar-hall P. Wilder, Jr., 33.—At Watertown, Mrs. Mary 4. 
wife of Mr. Oliver Edwards, 27.—At Quincy. Miss Jane Talbot, 18; Mrs. Su- 
sannah B. Pratt, 35.—At Lynnfield, Widow Ede Newhall, 85.—At Salem, Mrs. 
Abby H. Chester, 29; M¥. Ephraim Manson, 20; Widow Hannah L. Wood, 85; 
Benjamin Wheatland, Esq., 58.—At Hingham, Capt. Wilson Whiton, 72.—At 
Topsfield. Mrs. Lavinia Moore, 59; Mr. Aaron Kneeland. 68; Widow Mary 
Avery, 80.— At Gloucester, Mr. James Hodgkins, 76; Miss Sally Douglass, 75. 
—At Rockport. Mr. Peter Stillman, 89:—At Taunton. Mr. William C. Russell, 
26.—At Northboro, Widow Abigail Stone, 79; Mrs. Julia FP. Chaffin, 43; Mrs. 
Sophia Cawthorn, 38.—At North Adams, Widow Rebecca Pattison, 76.— At 
Pepperell, Mrs. Elizabeth D. R.. wife of Mr. Warren F. Daniell, 28.—At Rayn- 
ham, Mr. Samuel Jones, 83.—At Plymouth, Capt. John Bartlett, 45; Widow 
Jerusha Paty, 81; Mr. Harrison Gibbs, 28.—At Sutton, Widow Polly Chase, 
91.—At Worcester, Mrs. Lurana Pratt, 78; Mr. Stephen Woodworth, 39; Miss 
Mary Ann Black, 21.—At Dighton, Capt. em Hathaway, 84.—At Nan- 
tucket, Mr. Reuben Macy; 2d, 54.—At Rehoboth, Widow Rachel Beck, 71.—At 
Brunswick, Me., Capt. James Otis, a deacendant of James Otis, of revolutionary 
memory.—At Thom peon, ‘Conn, Mr. Ste; Woodworth, 33.—At Point Lev 
Heights, Broughton, Canada, Col. Wim. i, formerty of Andover 
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BAYARD TAYLOR. 

We present herewith a correct it of 
Bayard Taylor, the poet and traveller, from a 
daguerreotype by Meade Brothers, of New 
York. The determined expression of his hand- 
some and intellectual countenance is faithfully 
reproduced. Mr. Taylor’s adventurous spirit, 
pleasing style and extensive wanderings wend 
won him an enviable name and popularity. As 
& poet, a writer of travels and a rer, he is 
increasing his fame and coining money ; for the 
age has passed away when rags were the livery 
of talent, and only mediocrity wore purple and 
fine linen and fared sumptuously every day. 
But we are inclined to think that the subject 
of our sketch, however successful, will never 
surrender himself to uan delights, and that 
he would be happier under an Arab tent or in 
a boat on the Nile, than beneath a gilded ceiling 
on a French ottoman. Bayard Taylor was born 
at Kennet Square, ‘near the Brandywine, in 
Pennsylvania, January 11, 1825. At the age 
of eighteen he wrote a poem on a Spanish story 
called “Ximena,” which, together with some 
smaller poetical compositions, was published in 
a volume, but did not produce any marked im- 
a though exhibiting a goodly promise, 

is genius, however, interested those who came 
in contact with him, and Rufus W. Griswold 
and N. P. Willis, among others, gave him coun- 
sel and encouragement. He had a strong de- 
sire to visit Euro) ut how was this to be 
accomplished ¢ is means were limited—and 
an extensive tour in the Old World is sup- 

to require a very considerable outlay. 
Not so, however, thought Taylor. Where 


there’s a will there’s a way. He had a little—a - 


very little money, he could set type, he could 
arrange to correspond with an American jour- 
nal, and these scanty means, eked out by rigid 
economy, he relied on to accomplish his under- 
taking. He accordingly took passage for the 
Old World in 1844, and remained abr oad two 
years, visiting Great Britain, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Italy and France. He saw more than the 
majority of tourists do who go abroad with am- 
ple pecuniary provision. He studied not only 
works of art and nature and foreign languages, 
but he made himself acquainted with the peo- 
ple. Travelling on foot, he could diverge from 
the beaten highways whenever there was an ob- 
- of attraction, while at the same time, 

e hardened his frame, and acquired that vigor 
which has since supported him so well in his 
extensive tours. His whole expenses for those 
two years were, if we recollect rightly, $480, 
for which he had lived comfortably and seen 
everything worth seeing. The fruit of the 


tour was a very capital book, to which Mr. Willis stood sponsor, 


giving it the title of “‘ Views-a-Foot, or Europe seen with staff 
sack.” It had a great vogue, and its popularity is still 
undiminished. After his return, Mr. Taylor was e 


and knap: 


el was not quenched. He has since visited California, which sup- 


as one 
of the editors of the New York Tribune, and became also pecu- 
niarily interested in that thriving journal. But his thirst for trav- 


‘BAYARD TAYLOR. 


plied him with materials for a book, Japan on the other side of 
the globe, Syria, Egypt, and the interior of Africa. His travels 
have afforded him copious materials for newspaper correspon- 
dence, volumes of prose and poetry, and for lectures. Mr. Taylor 
is young for his reputation ; and is still far from having reached 
the zenith of his fame. Wherever he goes he is sure to extract 


something valuable from the book of nature. was crushed 


CUBA. 

We present our readers with a neat and accu- 
rate map of this island, drawn and engraved at 
the extensive and well-known map establish- 
ment of Charles W. Morse, No. 96 Nassau St., 
New York. Lying close to our shores, com- 

rising an extensive area, blessed with bound- 
ess fertility and a genial climate, being to the 
Gulf of Mexico what Gibraltar is to the Med- 
iterranean, it is not surprising that the péople 
of the United States regard it with deep.inter- 
est, not unmixed with anxiety as to its future. 
Of late years, events that do not require re- 
capitulation have shown that no inconsiderable 
portion of the native inhabitants of Cuba look 
anxiously forward to the annexation of their 
beautiful birthplace to this country, and that a 
strong party within our boundaries is desirous 
of hastening this consummation. The proposal 
made by France and England to the United 
States to renounce the idea of gaining Cuba at 
any future time, a proposal promptly rejected 
by our government, shows that the dreams of 
the annexationists are not purely chimerical, 
and that the annexation of Cuba is a contingen- 
cy to be eons for. How near or how dis- 
tant may be this event, it is impossible to con- 
jecture, but we do not doubt that one day the 
stars and stripes will float over the Moro castle. 
Cuba was one of the earliest discoveries of Co- 
lumbos in 1492, and its name is that by which 
it was known to the gentle aborigines who were 
supplanted by the fierce and greedy Spaniards. 
The area of Cuba, according to Humboldt, is 
43,380 geographical square miles. Its length 
is about 770 miles and its breadth varies from 
25 to 90 miles. A range of mountains extends 
through the centre of the island, from east to 
west, leaving strips of comparatively level land 
of unequal width between their base and the 
seashore. The staple products of the island are 
sugar, tobacco and coffee, but the fertile soil is 
capable of producing almost anything.- The 
banana, orange and pine apple grow almost 
wild. The forests comprise a great variety of 
wood, —— are the finest mahogany 
and cedar. e history of Cuba is diversified 
by few events of an interesting character. In 
1538 a French corsair attacked Havana and re- 
duced it to ashes. In 1589 the office of captain- 
general was created. Of the long line of cap- 
tains-general, very few have earned the respect 
of the Cubans or labored for the true interests of 
the island. Royal favorites, they have employ- 
ed their brief periods of power to enrich them- 
selves as speedily as possible, and of late years, 
bribes for conniving at the slave trade have of- 
fered the readiest means of building up ill 


fortunes. Velasquez, one of the early governors, was an able 
and energetic man, but the scourge of the aborigines. In i760, 
the British conquered Havana, but it was restored in the ensui 

year. In 1823, the Cubans, imbued with liberal ideas, attem ool 
an insurrection, which was speedily suppressed. In 1826, there 
was a rising at Caraccas. In 1828, another incipient revolution 
by the goverument. This was in the time of Gener- 


al Don Miguel Tacon, a 
despotic captain-general, 


but a man who did much 
to embellish Havana and 
improve its sanitary con- 
dition. He is still regard- 
ed with mingled admira- 


tion and detestation. In 
1848, a conspiracy was 
formed in Cienfuegos and 
Trinidad, for the over- 
throw of the Spanish pow- 
er. It failed, like all pre- 
vious attempts, but its 


rincipal leader, General 
arciso Lopez, succeeded 
in effecting his escape, to 
return twice again, and 
finally perish in his at- 
tempts to revolutionize 
and liberate the island. 


Notwithstanding the 
present political condition 
of .the island, from which 
spring numberiess annoy- 
ances to visitors, it is such 
a region of delight, that 
the traveller from the 
north is amply repaid for 
the vexations he encoun- 
ters from the moment he 
sets foot upon the enchant- 
ed shore. He forgets 
them all in the enjoyment 


of that glorious nature 
that wears in no other 
quarter of the globe so 
seducing an aspect.. No- 
where else do 
such refreshing breezer, 
such delicious fruits. The 


beauty of the ladies, the 
languid ele of Creole 
manners, the picturesque- 
ness of the street popula- 
tion, the curious customs, 
the unrivalled scenery, a 
thousand featurcy it would 
uire a volume to de- 
scribe, make up a picture, 
which once seen can nev- 
er be forgotten. A weck’s 
_ sail from.» northern port, 
brings the voyager into a 
realm 


of romance, and car- 
ries him back into the past, 
for while the rest of the 
world has been rolling on 
¥@r like a river, Cuba has re- 
mained stationary for the 


last hundred years. 
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RUSSIAN COURIER. 
We have here a spirited 
sketch by the pencil of one 
who has the of 
representing li ac- 
tion satisfactorily. The 
sedate aspect of the official 
courier with his despatches 
hung round his neck, as 
the ‘ni t of old carried 
his shield, the energy of 
the driver vigorously ply- 
ing his lash, the fire and 
muscular action of the 
horses harnessed three 
abreast in the peculiar 
Russian fashion, the cen- 
tral one trotting and the 
outsiders running, the half- 
oriental aspect of the dis- 
tant city, the clouds of 
dust rolling away from the 
wheels, combine to give a 
better idea of ascene from 
life than pages of descri 
tion could > 4 
The uniform and bearing 
of the courier depicted in 
the engraving show him to 
be one of those attached to 
the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg. All the government 
officers have a military or- 
ganization in this nation 
of soldiers, and there are 
various grades in the cou- 
rier service, as there are in 
the army, distinguished to 
the eye by their epaulettes 
and the style of their orna- 
ments. ‘Ihe highest in 
rank are selected for the 
most important missions, 
the lowest are something 
more than ordinary mes- 
sengers. A certain num- 
ber of the couriers are al- 
ways kept near to the per- 
son of the ezar, and lodged 
in a room of the imperial 
palace. They are confiden- 
tial persons, and receive 
their orders from the em- 
ror. They are liable to 
called upon, and must hold themselves in readiness to start at 
any hour of the day and night, no matter what the weather may 
be. Their general instructions are something like those issued by 
a British gencral to his aids: “ If you lose your horse, go on foot ; 
if you lose one leg, you must hop; if you lose your head—no, you 
can’t do anything without your head.” At each post-house there 
are relays of horses kept specially for these couriers. A bell sus- 
nded from the arch over the centre horse, as seen in the engrav- 
ing, sending its clear, shrill sound in advance, gives warning to 
the postmaster of the courier’s approach. Woe to the unhappy 
wretch who delays the government courier! During the present 
war we fancy these couriers have a busy time of it. 


A RUSSIAN COURIER. 


AIR LINE RAILROAD. 

The accompanying engraving is from a drawing taken at South 
Boston, showing the excavations for the track of the new Air 
Line Railroad, which passes under the South Shore Railroad 
track and the public highway. The new road has been in opera- 
tion for some time, with the exception of the track between Ded- 
ham and Boston, and over this the cars have been running since 
the 4thof January. The time between this city and New York is 
shortened by from one hour to an hour and a half. The Boston 
terminus is in Summer Street. The view here given is exceed- 
ingly accurate. In the foreground on the right, we sce one of the 
Old Colony engines—the precursor of a train going out. The 


CTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


new bridge of the Air Line Road is seen stretching over the Rox- 
bury flats to Dorchester in the distance. On the right of this 
bridge the Roxbury Turpentine Works are partially visible. In 
the extreme distance is seen the range of the Blue Hills, always so 
picturesque a feature in this cir-ction. Boston has become the 
city of railroads. Their radii intersect three quarters of a circle 
north, southwest and south. The steam whistle and the thunder 
of the arriving and departing trains echo from early dew) till 
evening, and often the citizen homeward hound in the mid lle of 
the night is startled by the hoarse cough of the locomotive. As 
evidences of energy, capital and prosperity, their multiplication is 
a significant fact. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The Traveller says that the remains of a good sized shiner paid 
a visit through the pipes to a house in Fourth Street, South Bos- 
ton, recently, and another shiner in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion, and almost big enough to eat, being four inches long, passed 
through a pipe into a watering trough in® a stable. A con- 
tract has been entered into for the building of a new hotel at St. 
Paul, Minesota, to cost from $75,000 to $100,000. It will be com- 
menced early in the spring. —— A gentleman entered a shooting 
gallery in New York, lately, and asked for a pistol with which to 
practise. Upon receiving the pistol, he shot himself through the 
head, causing a\gportal wound. —— Three hundred hogsheads of 
molasses were sol@ at Portland recently, to go to France. —— At 
the great fire in Broadway, New York, recently, which consumed 
Christy & Wood’s theatre and also caused loss of life, there was 
in the rooms over the audience “room a series of paintings just 
completed by a German painter, which he had agreed to sell for 
ten thousand dollars. The paintings took ten years of the paint- 
er’s life. With no insurance upon them the whole were entirely 
consumed. —— There has been transported over the Atlantic 
Railroad since the first of September, 4,938,000 fect of lumber 
most of which came into Portland. —— Rossini wrote to his 
mother, “‘I am the handsomest young man in Italy, and Canova 
wishes to represent me in marble with as little drapery as Ajax 
the son of Telemon.” The letter was superscribed: “To the 
very celebrated and honored Madame Rossini, own mother to the 
great maestro Rossini.””——— The estate of the late Anson G. 
Phelps, of New York, foots up at $2,400,000. He was a Connec- 
ticut boy, and earried nothing but his hands and brains to New 
York. The scientific world of Paris is specially interested at 
this moment in a subject which has an immediate importance for 
the industrial world—the fabrication of sugar and alcohol from 
the wood of trees. A panther entered the dining room of a 
house in Ouachita parish, La., a short time since, while the fam- 
ily were seated at their meal, and after upsetting the table and 
nearly killing two dogs, made good his retreat. He was followed, 
however, and finally killed. As an indication of the extrav- 
agance which has prevailed in the country for some time, an im- 
porting house in New York has written a letter stating that the 
amount of duties paid for French artificial flowers, for the first 
quarter of the current fiscal year, was almost double the amount 
of duties paid on railroad iron. —— Of the three or four English 
generals killed at the battle of Inkermann, two were in the 
battle of Waterloo. One, Sir George Cathcart, was the pet offi- 
cer of the Duke of Wellington, and a soldier of great renown 
and experience, aged 62. He was the officer at Waterloo who 
gave Wellington’s famous order to the Guards to “charge.” —— 
At Aleppo one of the best endowed institutions is a hospital for 
cats, which was founded many years ago, and to which the Mus- 
sulmen carry their sick and disabled cats with greater care and” 
affection than wounded soldiers receive in any Christian army of 
the world. At Montevideo, South America, they sow up 
their prisoners closely in a wet hide, leaving out the head and 
neck only, and then lay them on the ground in the sun to dry. In 
the process of drying, under the powerful effects of the sun, the 
hide becomes contracted, and produces the most painful and ex- 
cruciating death.——In Bangor, recently, two or three young 
rowdies intruding where their company was not desirable, and re- 
fusing to retire when requested, a young lady fired a pistol at 
them, and wounded one severely in the wrist. 


+ 
RUSSIAN SPIES. 

The Russian spies at Scbastopol seem to be much too sharp for 
John Bull. A British sentinel at Balaklava, being astonished to 
perceive a horse with a sack of corn on his back, deliberately 
walking past him in the moonlight, attempted to seize him, when 
the sack of corn speedily became metamorphosed into a Cossack 
trooper, who put spurs to his steed, and vanished before the sen- 
tinel recovered his speech. At another part of Balaklava, a Rus- 
sian spy, ettired as a French officer, boldly entered within the 
British lines, sauntered about, chatted with the officers, learned 
from them where their position was weakest, and actually got off 
safe, when he saw that one of the Englishmen had grown some- 
what suspicious concerning him and had sent off to the general 
to inform him of his growing suspicions that there was a Russian 
spy among them. 

Beavux.—A lady correspondent of the Home 
Journal writes, “if we can only borrow a little of the foreign 
knack of organizing circles, and keeping them sufficiently together 
to maintain an agreeable intimacy, why, then, our tired intellec- 
tuals may come up from down town, take a nap after dinner per- 
haps, and go to a party with some pleasure. We shall then have 
something worth dressing for, and not feel, after being talked to 
by twenty or thirty pair of kid gloves, that we might as well have 
walked our pretty toilets (to say nothing of our eyes and agree- 
ableness) through a menageric of monkeys. There should be some 
sort of rational recognition of one’s charms of mind and millinery 
—now, should there not ?” 

-— 

Tue Bostox Journxat.—The card of this excellent daily 
newspaper will be found in our advertising columns. As a vehi- 
cle for prompt and reliable information, its character has long 
been established in this city. We are gratified to know of its 

Tue Fourrn Commaxpwent.—The Russians»made their 
sortie from Sebastopol on Sunday, the fifth of November, and the 
bloody battle of Inkermann lasted through the whole of the Sab- 
bath It is thus that a religious war is waged. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


A body of Mormons, four hundred in number, has left Den- 
mark, to settle in this country. 

The citizens of Hartford have raised the sum of $3500 in aid 
of the suffering poor of that city. 


At a recent agricultural fair in Portland, Oregon, three apples 
were exhibited which weighed each upwards of two pounds. 


The Common Council of Albany have appropriated five hun- 
dred dollars, and ordered two hundred tons of coal for the poor. 

A new and expensive great coat, made in London for Lod 
Raglan—his war coat—was stolen from a cart on its way to the 
railroad. 


The Toronto Colonist says that the British government has 
purchased eighteen thousand buffalo robes for the use of the army 
in the Crimea. 

Father Mathew, the apostle of temperance, has arrived at Ma- 
deira. That genial climate has already produced a beneficial 
change in his health. 

Professor John W. Mallet, of Amherst College, has been > 
pointed State Chemist of Alabama, and is now aiding in 
geological survey of that State. 

There are 264,091 milliners and dress-makers in England, as 
reported by the last English census. The “ Household Words ” 

them “The Army of Vanity.” 

A fine pair of elks, attached to a buggy, were driven through 
the principal streets of Louisville, Kentucky, a few days since. 
Their novel appearance attracted much attention. 

The amount of salt made and inspected at Syracuse the past 
season, which closed on the first of December, was 5,800,000 
bushels; the largest amount ever manufactured in a year, and 
40,000 bushels more than were made last year. 

The Natchez Courier says that the Mississippi river apposite 
the town of Natchez was so low that even the catfish were rigging 
up stern wheels ; side wheel catfish finding some difficulty in nay- 
igating with facility the crowded channels. 

Congress has voted double rations to General Wool for his 
twelve years’ service as Inspector General. A “ration” is count- 
ed as twenty cents a day. The Inspector General has six. This 
would make about $5000 for the twelve years. 

A new method of administering ether has been introduced in 
Paris. Four or five drops of the liquid are contained in a capsule, 
which upon being swallowed dissolves in the stomach. They are 
called pearls of ether, and are about the size of a large pea. 

The city of Washington is more than usually dull in conse- 
quence of the hard times. The number of visitors is less than 
usual, and the attractions of gay society and costly entertainments 
will be lacking this winter to an unusual extent. 

The Chicago Tribune states that two police officers from Cincin- 
nati have arrived there having in custody the person who robbed 
the money bag of Adams Express Company of some $40,000 a 
short time since at Cincinnati. He had confessed the robbery. 

The present is a time when understandings are needed by 
all pedestrians who would not add to their phrenological develop- 
ments or fracture their limbs. It is well, however, to remember 
the scripture admonition : “‘ Let him that thinketh he stands, take 
heed lest he fall.” 

At the marriage of the great chief Tungi to Anna Jane, the 
daughter of the king of the Friendly Isles, the feasting lasted a 
whole week. One thousand hogs were baked whole, with a pro- 
portionate supply of turtle, s , ray-fish, and every other fish 
that is caught in those waters. 

A lad named Warren Moore, youngest son of Mr. Daniel 
Moore, of Orange, died of hydrophobia a short time since. Eight 
wecks previous, he had been bitten by a dog, but as the wound 
was not severe, no Attention was paid to it until the beginning of 
his illness a day or two before his death. 

The Killingly Telegraph alludes to the death of a person in the 
neighborhood of that town by drinking excessively of essence of 

ppermint. He had been a moderate drinker of spirituous liquor, 
~ his supplies being cut off by the Maine Law, he resorted to 
peppermint, and it killed him. 

Wooden huts are to be sent from England to the Crimea, and 
an experienced iron founder has submitted to the foreign office 
a plan to make them fire proof. One hundred of these buildings 
had been taken out in one screw steamer. Large orders for stoves 
and other iron work for the Crimea had been given. 

The Metropolitan Hotel, New York, was sued by a traveller 
whose trunk was broken open in his room and $150 in gold ab- 
stracted. The plea, that notice was given that money must be 
placed in the safe, was not allowed by the Court, and judgment 
was given the plaintiff, for $195 84 and the costs. 

There is a gentleman in Salem, a mechanic who labors con- 
stantly at his trade, who has given to the poor all the proceeds 
of his labor for the last four years. He has enough of this 
world’s goods to satisfy all his wants, and says he “ lives to help 
the poor.” We wish there were more such men in the world. 

The Emperor of Russia has granted decorations to his two sons 
for their bravery at the battle of Inkermann. If the British ac- 
ccunts be true, their bravery was exhibited by standing at a dis- 
tance on the side of a hill, as spectators of the battle, and at its 
close by precipitately retreating out of the reach of the allied 
forces. 

In Danbury, Ct., recently, two children of Mr. N. L. White 
took a dose of laudanum by mistake instead of elixir pro., and 
their lives were with difficulty saved. In the same town, two 
children of Mr. William Day were nearly pp the pois- 
onous fumes of a pan of charcoal, ignited in their room to 
keep them warm. 

No less than four English steamers now keep up a profitable 
monthly communication between London and the civilized settle- 
ments of Western Africa; and thie result is an increased and val- 
uable commerce. Among the shipments in the British steamer 
which recently conveyed President Roberts to England, were eight 
thousand ounces of gold. 

The silver coins most prized by paves for melting, are those 
bearing the stamp of the United * Mint prior to the late re- 
vision of the standard. ‘Phe quarter and half dollars of the old 
standard command a ium of four per cent., and French five 
franc pieces and Spanish milled dollars are the only other coins 
sagenles with equal favor by the melters. 


Some idea of the terrific reverberation from the opposing bat- 
teries at Sebastopol, on the day of the of bombard- 
ment, may be formed from the statement of the master of the 
Glendalough, in writing home from Eupatoria to the Ps ga 
of that vessel. He observes: “ Although at the time thirty miles 


distant from the scene of the engagement, the ship was kept in a 


Foreign Items. 


A national subscription is to be raised in France, in favor of 
the widows and orphans of the soldiers who lose their lives in the 
Crimea. The Empress is to place her name at the head of the list. 

The French have but one battalion armed with the Minie rifle, 
to twenty armed in the ordinary way. But these favored corps 
are all composed of choice men, continually exercised in shooting 
and in the pas gymnastic. 

When at the battle of Inkermann, General Bosquet sent to Sir 
George Cathcart to inquire whether he wanted reinforcements, the 
latter being at the moment hemmed in by an immense Russian 
force, is said to have replied, “ Yes; but don’t hurry yourself.” 

At the Italian Opera, Paris, the efforts of a lady who made her 
debut as Marguerite, the other night, were very unhappy. Her 

ce was 80 unprepossessing, that when Raoul spoke of her 


’* divine, enchanting beauty,” there was a general titter throughout 


the house. 

The Journal de St. Petersbourg states that thirty-one sisters of 
charity had left Moscow to devote themselves to the care of the 
wounded Russians in the Crimea. Their expenses are to be paid 
by the Grand Duchess Helena. They are accompanied by their 
superior and a chaplain. 

After the battle of Inkermann, in the knapsacks of the wounded 
and dead Russians were found opium and small bottles of rakee— 
a liquor they get drunk on; we 9 even during the action several 
were noticed in a state bordering on frenzy, from the opium they 
took or the rakee they drank. 

In Dublin, two children afflicted with a disease of the scalp, 
were placed under the charge of a quack, who rubbed into their 
heads an ointment made of corrosive sublimate and tallow. It put 
them in terrible torture; they became delirious in an hour, and 
died in less than a week. 

The whole of the troops now proceeding from England to the 
seat of war are to be armed with the Minie rifle. During their 

age out to the Crimea those unaccustomed to the weapon will 

instructed in its management; and, whenever practicable, be 

exercised in firing at a target, to be hoisted at the foretopgallant- 
mast. 


Sands of Gold. 


..-» No man is wise or safe, but he that is honest.—Sir W. 


Reputation—oft got without merit, and lost without deserving. 
—Shakspeare. 

..+. The way to gain a good reputation is to endeavor to be 
what you desire to appear.—Socrates. 

...- The history of the world tells us, that immoral means will 
ever intercept good ends.—Coleridge. 

.... There are many men who appear to be struggling against 
adversity, and yet are happy; but yet more, me, although 
abounding in wealth, are miserable.— Zacitus. 

.... It is a proof of our natural bias to evil, that gain is slower 
and harder than loss, in all things good; but in all things bad, 
getting is quicker and easier than getting rid of. —Hare. 

..++ He who is always in want of something cannot be very 
rich. He is a poor wit who lives by borrowing the words, decis- 
ions, mien, inventions and actions of others.—Zavater. 


.-.. Good humor will sometimes conquer ill humor, but ill 
humor will conquer it oftener; and for this plain reason good 
humor must operate on generosity, ill humor on meanness.— 
Greville. 

..++ Without the sun, without the other planets, night would 
cover the universe ; and if it were not enlightened by the word of 
God, we should differ in nothing from those birds which are fat- 
tened in darkness, and fed only for death.—St. Clement. 

...» There are habits contracted by bad example or bad man- 
agement, before we have judgment to discern their approaches, or 
because the eye of reason is laid asleep, or has not com, .ss of 
view sufficient to look around on every quarter.— Zucker. 

.... There are two metals, one of which is omnipotent in the 
cabinet, and the other in the cam old and iron. He that 
knows how to apply them both may attain the highest station, but 
he must know something more to keep it.—Colton. 

...+ Let your hand give in proportion to your purse ; remem- 
bering always, the estimation of the widow’s mites, but, that it is 
not every one who asketh that deserveth charity. All, however, 
are worthy of inquiry, or the deserving may suffer — Washington. 


Joker's Budget. 


“ Union is not always strength,” as Sir Charles Napier observed, 
when he saw the purser mixing his rom and water. 

A retired schoolmaster excuses his passion for angling by say- 
ing that, from constant habit, he never feels quite ihimsetf unless 
he’s handling the rod. 

A western editor, in speakin 
mad dog, says: “ He was attac 
under cerebral excitement.” 

A new mode of dispersing a mob has been discovered—said to 
supersede the necessity of a military force. It is to pass around 
a contribution box. 

A brother editor tells us that when he was in prison for libelling 
a justice of the peace, he was requested by the vailor to give the 
prison a puff. 

A woman has suggested that when men break their hearts, it is 
all the same as when a lobster breaks one of his claws—another 
sprouting immediately, and growing in its place. 

A married lady found her two sons quarrelling, and, in hopes 
of putting an end to their differences, uttered the following : 
“You oung rascals, if you don’t desist directly, I'll tell both \ 
your fathers.” 

“ Where is the hoe, Sambo?” “ Wid de rake, massa.” “ Well, 
where is the rake ?” But where are 
* Why, bof togeder, , old massa, you 'pears to be 

For unadulterated economy commend us tothe German, Give 
him a salary of: forty cents per diem, and in ten years he will own 
a brick block, a fat horse, nine children, and a vrow broader than 
she is long, and as good-natured as a blind kitten, 

A facetious boy asked one of his playmates why a hardware. 
dealer was like a bootmaker? The latter, somewhat puzzled, 
gave itup. “ Why,” said the other, “ the one sold the 
nails and the other nailed “f 


of a man who was bitten by a 
by a quadruped while laboring 


Raleigh. 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS, One page only @ of 
this is bp ae to advertisements. The im 
mense of the Picroniat (being over one haw 
dred thousand copies weekly), forms a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the P. RIAL as an 
advertisin; ia, it is preserved, and not de- 
stroyed a: being regularly bound up every 
six months, so y each advertisement (all being 
on the inside of the paper), b @ per card of 


in’ printing. Address, post- 
U, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


THE BOSTON JOURNAL, 
DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY AND WEEKLY, FOR 1855. 
TERMS. 


—in adWance............ Six dollars a year 
Two cents. 
Four dollars a year. 
Two dollars a year. 
Journal for California.......... Six cents a copy. 


On the first of January, 1855, the Boston JougNAL en- 
tered upon its Twenty-third year under circumstances the 
most gratifying toits proprietors. That kiad appreciation 
ronage which it has been their aim to merit. 
towed upon it to an extent far 
their expectations, and they now have the pleasure of see- 
ing the JourNAL (as is almost universally acknowledged 
by ym yy & standing at the Head of the News- 

1 Pressin New land. 

peition hee bean the JourNaL 

without an immense outlay of labor The 


A BOOK OF INTENGE INTEREST. 
OTES ON DUELS AND DUELLING. A:- 
PHAGETICALLY ARRANGED. With a Préliminary His- 
torical Essuy. By Uon. Lorenzo Sagixe. This work 
comprises sketches of the principal duels from that be- 
tween David and Goliah, the first on record, to the present 
day ; and tains a full t of those of importance, 
including all of historical intereat in the annals of the 
country. The duels between Hamilton and Burr. Clay 
and Randolph, Decatur and Berron, Cilley and Graves, as 
well as many others, are related in full; and the author's 
famitiarity with history, and his intimacy with men in 
ublic life. has enabled him to bring to light facts of great 
nterest and value. 

The avidity with which evéry account of a duel is sought 
for and devoured. led the publishers to hesitate 
offering the public a volume containing such a fand of in- 
teresting and exciting material; but the high character of 
the author, and a perusal of his Historical Essay, have 
convinced them that the publication of the work is des- 
tined to exert a highly beneficial influence. 

CROSBY, NICHOLS & Co., Publishers. 
jan 13 111 Washington Street, Boston. 


RTISTS’ SUPPLY STORE—M. J. 
‘olors an 
oat Draughtsmen. 13 


Moe MELODEONS, manufactured by MASON 
& HAMLIN. The attention of the musical public 
is invited to the newly improved Mops, MeLoprons made 
by us. We believe them to be unsurpassed in all the es- 
sential points pertaining to a good instrument. especially 
in regard to equality, power and sweetness of tone, per- 
Section of tuning, promptness of action, and beauty of 
JSinish. Our prices are from $60 to $175, according to the 
size and style of the instrument. Recommendations from 
Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury. George F. Root, L. H. 
Southard, Edwin Bruce, Silas A. Bancroft, and many 
other distinguished musicians, may be seen at our ware- 
rooms. The opinion of the above gentlemen gives them a 
decided preference to all other Melodeons. Cireulars con- 
taining full descriptions of the will 
be sent to any post-office by addressi 
MASON AMLIN, 

Cambridge Street (corner of Charles), Boston, Mass. 

BENRY MASON, ( y in front of the Jail.) 

EMMONS HAMLIN, tf jan 20 


BOOK AND NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD. 


BY JOHN ANDREW, 
NO. 129 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
tf REFERENCE, “BALLOU'S PICTORIAL.” j 20 


THE AMERICAN 
CK. 


FOURTH VOLUME. 


This illustrated weekly, published in the city of New 

bigs every Saturday, has commenced its fourth year. 
t has become a favorite paper through 

Staten Besides its designs, by the first artists, it contains 
witty editorials of character, and will carry cheerfulness 
to the gloomiest fireside. Its variety renders it a favorite 
in every family. 

It contains each week a large quantity of tales 
anecdotes, scenes and witticisms. The ~‘ Recollections of 
John C. Calhoun, by his Private Secretary,” will be con- 
tinued in the Pick until finished, and then a copy will be 
sent free to eve 
our mail book. 
receive the double-sized Pictorial Sheets for the Fourth of 


torial Sheets contains over 200 splendid designs. 


The subseri price to the Pick is $1, cash in ad- 
vance ; six $5; thirteen copies, $10. Letters must 
be addressed JOSEPH B. SCOVI 

jan 20 26 Ann Street, New York. 


35TH THOUSAND 
READY. 


E 
i 


iF 
if 


by all booksellers. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 
_jan 20 
OU VOLUMES THE PICTORIAL.— 


lo by the retailer. 
by letter, post-paid. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY Y. 


velopment of liberal Christianity. 


yt f th f the bee 
m of the youngest son 0 
Mr. M. M. long connected with the 


reas, and one amply competent to degiot the_pri- 
hole desomination 


fare, are herein plainly laid down. The reader will find 
be the book aside until he shall have fin- 
ished it, after a 4 a few consecutive pages. 


= of the United States. For sale, yo and 
A. TOMPKINS, 
jan tf 38 Cornhill, Boston. 


| the country and the old world. 


money. 

most liberal arran, ts have been made by the empioy- 
ment of able and intelligent correspondents at important 
poiuts at home and abroad; by extended telegraphic cor- 
respondence, - - the constant services of a large corps 
of ex to secure for its columns at the 
earliest possible aaa every matter of interest to the 
public. This we believe the files of the Journat for years 
past will show has been done; and to this fact is to be at- 
tributed that rapid and great increase in its circulation 
which it has attained—a circulation which is at the pres- 
ent time larger b: meg thousands than that of any other 
Subscription or Two Cent Paper published in Boston or 
New England 

Unlike many of its contemporaries, the circulation of 
the JovrnaL is not confined to one class in the communi- 
ty, but it is taken and read by men of all classes. It finds 
its way alike into the family and = counting-house ; to 
the room of the professional man, and the w of the 
mechanic and artizan, while with the traveller en soute, 
and the general seeker after news, it is a favorite. 

At the commencement of the New Year we take pleasure 
in announcing that our facilities are such as will enable 
us not only to sustain the present standing and character 
of the Boston JourNaL, but to greatly improve it. Within 
a few months past, our printing-office has been greatly en- 
larged and supplied with new and beautiful type; our 
working force t has been increased, and our ar- 
rangements for the early obtaining of news from all quar- 
ters so extended as to warrant the assertion that in the 
year to come, as in years past, the Jougyat will be behind 
no one of its contemporaries in laying before the public a 
full and correct account of every event of interest. 

THE DAILY JOURNAL, 

Containing more reading matter than 
published in Boston, and sold for 180 cents a copy— 

MoRNING AND Eventne, making two complete pa- 
perseach day. Each edition contains the very latest news 
received by mail and telegraph up to the moment of g: 
to press. The publication of the JougNaL 
evening, in connection with its being printed on one of 
Hoe's fe ur cylinder fast presses, capable of printing ten 
thousand an hour, enables us to hold back our forms until 
the latest t, and to publish important news from 
twelve to twenty-four hours in advance of other papers. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
Containing all the business and 1. | of the 
Daily for three days, is published Tuesday and a 
mornings, at Four Dollars a year, in advance. This 
tion has a large country circulation. 

THE WEEKLY JOURNAL 
is published every Thursday morning. It has long been 
known as the Famity Newspaper of New England, and as 
such, has a very large circulation. It contains the cream 
of all the current news of each week ; reports of mectings 
and lectures, and a vast of 
calculated to interest, amuse and instruct the reader. It 
is handsomely printed. and is published at the low rate of 
Two Dollars a year in advance. 
THE JOURNAL FOR CALIFORNIA 

is published weekly, prior to the sailing of each California 
steamer. Great care is taken in the making up of this pa- 

r to give all the news of interest from all parts of New 
wt and a full summary of news from other parts af 


Its commercial 
ment is full and valuable. The circulation of the Cau 
PORNIA JOURNAL is over ten thousand copies a month. It 
is sent by mail or sold at the publication office for six cents. 
ADVERTISERS 
In the Jounnat not only get the /arg:st circulation for 
their advertisements, but the benefis of advertising in Two 
PAPERS AT ONE Price, as all advertisements are inserted in 
both MORNING AND BVENING PAPERS. All advertisements 
are set up in uniform style, in clear type, and arranged 
under appropriate heads, and are at rates cheaper 
any other Boston paper, in comparison with the cir- 
culation they obtain. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF THE BOSTON JOURNAL. 

It is one of the bes{ newspapers in New England.— Bos- 
ton Atlas. 

no news escapes their 

notice.— Boston Courier. 

The Journal is a model dabl 
and enterprising.— Lowell Courier. 

One of the ablest and most judicious of American news- 
papers.— Salem Gazette. 

It is a valuable paper; one that hundreds of our citizens 
value as a househoid god.— Manchester Mirror. 

One of the best and most enterprising papers in the 
country. There are more than twice the number of copies 
of the Journal sold in Bath, than either of the other Bos- 
ton dailies.— Bath Times. 

The Journal is a general favorite in this community .— 
Haverhill Gazette. 

sands, and they are scattered all over New Eng- 
land.— Newport Mercury. 

In general news articles, we rely more upon the Boston 
Journal than upon all other papers.— Concord Reporter. 

The Journal has grown in influence and circulation un- 
til it is recognized as one of the best and most influential 
dailies in the United States.— Buston Herald. 

and a popularity equalled by few 
papers in “New England. In this city it is as familiar as 
any of our own local papers.— Providence Journal. 

matters, the im of our citizens to get it, bordered 
on fanaticism. cen ten 
times over, and im some instances for twelve and a half 
cents each.—R. I. Freeman, at the time of the Burns riot. 


Its reporters are first e- the spot where interesting 


reliable 


& Co.’ s Express office, for the news, 
mark is, ‘“‘ We shall learn all about in the Boston Jour- 
nal,” and so they do.— Manchester Mirror. 

It is beyond all question the very best paper published 


in this city, celebrated as Boston is for the superiority of 
national. 


its newspaper press.— Inter 

of Boston.— Purtland Advertiser 

The Boston Journal ls one of the best exchanges on our 
list.—New York Express. 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR: PIANO 
FORTE, by NATHAN RICHARDSON, is considered 
the best instruction in the world, by A. DRevsepacu, A. 
Junius L. Masox. G.J. Wess, 
Mason and others. who recommend it in preference to all 
Others. We are now printing the 4th edition. Price. $3. 
Published at the Murical Exchange, by NATHAN RICH- 
ARDSON, Importer, Publisher and Dealer in Foreign and 
American Music, Piano Fortes, Melodeons, ete. A larger 
collection of Sheet Music may be found at our house than 
other in the United States, and sold on better terms. 
“he 2 282 Washington Street, Boston. 


BIGELOW BROTHERS & KENNARD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF SILVER WARE, 


AND 
IMPORTERS OF WATCHES, 
SHEFFIELD AND BIRMINGHAM PLATED WARES, 
FINE TABLE CUTLERY, ETC. 
No. 121 Wasnincton Street, Boston, 
Have always on hand a large stock of 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL § GENEVA WATCHES, 
Suited to the Wholesale and Retail Trade, with 
a large variety of 


DIAMOND, RUBY, PEARL. FLORENTINE AND ROMAN 
MOSAIC, AND OfHER 


JEWELRY, 
Of the latest styles, adapted to every department of the 
jan 20 trade. 


44 jents of COMER’S 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, “a0 Washington Street, for 
whom good situations as clerks, bookkeepers. etc., were 
obtained the past year, is given in the Annual Ca 

and Circular of Terms, which is sent by mail, gratis. In 
addition to Writing. Bookkeeping and Navigation, Arith- 
metic, all the English branches. Engineering, Surveying, 
the Classics and Modern Languages are thoroughly taught 
by able masters. There being no class system, students 
can enter at any time. Day and evening sessions. 

jan 2 GEORGE N. COMER, Principal. 


A. C. WARREN, 

DESIGNER AND DRAUGHTSMAN. 
Appty To 228 Wasuincton St , (Up Starrs) Boston, 
Or, by letter, to WALTHAM, MASS. 

jan 2 


THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 

OGLE’S CELEBRATED HY PERION FLUID 
is the Great American Tonic for the growth of the 
hair, moustache, ete. American Etectric Hair 
Dvr is the greatest wonder of the age, and Bocie’s Hene- 
Aton, or, Balm of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beau- 
tifying the complexion. These articles are all warranted 
to be the very best in the world. For sale by the proprie- 
tor, WM. BOGLE, Boston. A.B. & D. Sands, New York; 
J. Wright & Co., New Orleans; W. Lyman & Co., Mon- 

treal, Canada; R. Hovendon, 20 King Street, Regent St., 
London ; J. Woolley, Manchester, England, and chemists 

and perfumers throughout the world. jan 183 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


CHARLES C. HOLBROOK &€& CO. 
Beg the attention of their Friends and Customers to a very 
rich and large assortment of 
Laces, Embroideries, Hosiery, Gloves, Mits, 
Drawers, Shirts, White Goods, etc., 
moet of which have been bought at the lowest cash prices, 
during the last two months, and being desirous to reduce 
the same as much as possible befpre stock taking, will offer 

such bargains as will insure its immediate sale. 
305 WASHINGTON STREET, 
jan 2 Corner of Temple Avenue. 


A. W. LADD & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED 


GRAND ACTION PIANO FPORTES. 

It is now conceded by competent judges that these are 
the Best Square Piano Fortes made in the World. For 
Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone, 

THEY STAND UNRIVALLED. 

Among the many improvements which we have made 
during the past year, is our Seven Octave P1ANo Forte con- 
structed upon an entire new principle—the bass strings 
being elevated above the others. and runnin 
by which we get a longer string, increasing volume of 
tone, and combining all the qualities of the Grand Piano, 
with a beautiful exterior. Weare the 

ONLY BOSTON HOUSE 
to whom a MEDAL was awarded for Superior Pianos exhib- 
ited at the New York Crystal Palace. 

Warenooms, 296 Washington Street, Boston, “ Broad- 
way, New York. n 2 


“YE CONSTABEL.” 
Ye Thousand Flower Constabel 
Ye t’other one did route ; 
He’s vanished like ye Freckles 
When ye * Balme ” doth wipe them out. 
(TO Be CONTINUED.] 


MBROTY PES— PICTURES | TAKEN ON GLASS! 
By CUTTING & BOWDOIN. These pictares 
differ essentially from the Daguerreoty pe, as they can be 
seen at any angle, are not reversed, will not corrode, or 
change by time, are as permanent as the glass on which 
they are made, and will retain their brilliancy for ages. 
Portraits taken life size, as well as in miniature. Letters 
Patent have been obtained for the United States, Great 
Britain and France, by J. A. Cutting, the inventor. 
J. A. CUTTING. D. W. BOWDOIN. 
jan 20 49 Tremont Street, Boston. 


EAYRS & FAIRBANKS, 
Stationers and Account Book Manufacturers, 
136 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

Importers and Dealers in 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LETTER AND NOTE PAPER. 
AGENTS FOR 
Hadley & Field’s American Writing Fluid. 
LORING’S 6, 10, 12 AND 18 INCH 

CELESTIAL AND TERRESTRIAL GLOBES. 

jgn 20 
Pier win this should come under the eye of 


H. C. Jr.. will he return to B—— at once? No b 
him under the cireumstances. 3t jan 20 


HE NEW CARMINA SACRA. By Lows Ma- 
son. This is, without controversy, the best Singing- 
Book for Schools, Choirs and Congregational use now ex- 
tant. It contains & greater amount of excellent music 
than any other. Every tune will bear the test of trial. 
All are useful, pleasing, devotional. This book combines 
all the best results of Mr. Mason’s long labors, great expe- 
rience and cultivated taste. The gems of all his other 
books will be fuund here, together with the best tunes of 
that favorite and remarkable composer, CHARLES ZEUNER, 
whose Missionary Chant, Hummel, Groton and other 
tunes, can hardly find a parallel. It is a Model Book, 
which will last for years, and be turned to with delight 
when all its ephemeral rivals have been forgotten. A sale 
of nearly 400.000 copies of the Carmina Sacra attests its 
universal popularity. Also, The Boston Academy’s Col- 
lection; by Lowell Mason. The Psal ; by L. Mason 
and G. J. Webb. The National Lyre; by Tuckerman, 
eo and Oliver. The Bay Stategfollection ; by John- 
. Osgood and Hill. The Singing-School Companion ; 
.. J. Bird. The Choir Chorus ; by A. N. Johnson. 
The Chorus Book: by L. Mason and G.J. Webb. The 
Book of Chants: wr L. Mason. The Boston Anthem 
Book; by Lowell Mason. Mason’s Musical Exercises; by 
L. Mason. Song Book for the School-Room ; by L. Mason. 
The Normal School Book; By Johnson and Osgood. The 
School Uhimes; by B. ¥. Baker. Published by KICE & 
KENDALL, Boston. For sale by all booksellers. j <0 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
ACOBS & DEANE, MERCHANT TAILORS, Dealers in 
Reapy-Mape CLotaine and Men’s Furnisnine Goons, 
of every description. Very splendid 
OVER-SURTOUTS, DRESSING-GOWNS, 
TALMA CAPES, WITH SLEEVES, 


and beautifully trimmed. t Velvet, Cashmere and 
Silk VESTS. Also, Gloves, Necxciorus, Dicksrs, Cra- 
vats. Saints, Drawers, etc. 

Messrs. J. & D. are in the constant receipt of the richest 
and most fashionable goods from New York, and are pre- 
pared at all times to offer their customers their choice 
from as rich a stock of goods, in their line, as the city 
affords. No. 21 Court Street, Boston. 

James M. Jacoss. tf @oun K. Deane. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


Batiou’s MontuLy Macazine is a work contain- 
ing one hundred royal octavo pages of reading matter in 
each number—being more than any of the Philadelphia $3 
magazines—and forming two volumes each of six hundred 
pages, or 1200 pages of reading matter yearly, for 

ONE DOLLAR! 

Being rescived to furnish good and interesting reading 

for the miliion, and at a price which all can afford, 


BALLOUS DOLLAR MONTHLY 
will be filled with entertaining and popular stories, by our 
best writers, with sketches. poems, and scraps of wit and 
humor. and a miscellaneous compound of the notable 
events of the times in both hemispheres. forming an 
agreeable companion for a leisure moment or hour, any- 
where, at home or abroad. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us twenty subscribers with the money 
shall receive the twenty-first copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
(LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


We have the first seven volumes of the PicToRIAL. ele- 
gantly bound in cloth. and with gilt edges; forming su- 
perb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of 
a series of books of 416 pages each, and each volume con- 
taining nearly 1UL0 engravings of men, manners and cur- 
rent events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of 
the globe; of famous cities and beautiful villages; of 
pageants at home and abroad; of fine maritime views ; 
and. in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and in- 
structive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. Price, 
$3 00 per volume. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Koom Companion. 


{LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


This paper presents, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 
day. Its columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the 
cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well 
spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is beautifully 
idustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by emi- 
nent artists, of notable objects. current events in all parts 
of the world, and of men and manners, altogether making 
& paper entirely original in this country. Its pages con- 
tain views of every populous city in the known world, of 
all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and 
merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of every 
noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sixiren subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 


'» One copy of Tae Fiac or ovr Union, and one copy 
of 's PicTortaL, together, 00 per annum. 
Published every Saturpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 
CorNER OF TREMONT AND Sts., Boston. 


Wuotesate Acents.—S French, 121 Nassau Street, New 
York; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Hen- 
ry Taylor. 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore; A. C. Bagley, 
corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets. Jd. A. 
Roys, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, 
corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. sh Mellen & 
Co., 56 Clark Street, Chicago, Ilinois. 


The Flag of our Tnion. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
pros: and poetic gems, and original tales, written express- 
ly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian ques- 
tions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphati- 
cally A PAPER POR THE MILLION, and a welcome visitor to 
the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to present the g¢ of 
intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the pa- 
per, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of THE Mam- 
MOTH 8128, for the instruction and amusement of the gen- 
eral reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are regu- 
larly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, 
forming an original paper, the present circulation of which 
far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in the Union, 
with the exception of “‘ Ballou’s Pictorial.” 


TERMS -—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, $2 00 
4 subscribers, Gh 7 00 


Any person ‘aie sraveen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 


One copy of Tar Frac or our Union. and one copy of 
Battou’s Picroriat, $4 00 perannum. Published every 
Sarunpar, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Conner oF TREMONT AND Bromrizip Sts., Boston. 
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BIOGRA OF HOSEA BALLOU, By 
his youngest son, Marurix M. Batiov. This inter- 
esting home picture and public record of an eminent divine, : 
have honored and love: ne subject, Hosea ou, Was | C 
self-made man, and the means by which he rose to the | 
eminence which he attained in the ranks of Christian war- | Fs 
By addressing a line, post paid, to the publisher, and | : 
enclosing one dollar, the book, containing an accurate Boston boasts more newspapers in proportion to her 
likeness of the « shi ac t — » sent. free of pos ». to es than any other city we know, and none of them | “ 
; worthier of success than the Journal. The nen, 
es talent and tact that go to make a useful 
pop paper, it possesses in abundance.— NV. Y. Tribune. ; 
— == single subscriptions and from Agents and 
SALE.—A ton of fine logs and os for advertising, should be 
dollars. jan 12 Srars Stazer, Boston. - 
ply Address A. B., this offee. j2 


48 BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING+ROOM COMPANION. 


THE HORSE AND HIS CHARACTERISTICS. [For description, see page 43.) 
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